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GEORGE LOVELL. 



CHAPTER I. 



Eleven had struck. The late fine open 
weather — ^which seemed more like a freak of 
Spring, abridging the sojourn of Winter, in 
defiance of use and wont, than the moody resolve 
of the Lord of clouds and fogs, to make out his 
time among us — ^had been succeeded by a bleak 
and bitter frost. It was a night for a fire, the 
coals heaped on, up to the chimney-gorge, and 
every bar ablaze. 

Before such a fire, about the hour we have 
named, sat a gentleman and this friend. We 
employ the latter term in its generic application. 
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2 GEORGE LOVELL. 

The genus is large, the species are numerous, and 
characterised by great diversity. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, with all their brothers and cousins, are our 
friends ; but we only know Dick and his, at elec- 
tions ; Harry and his, during the races ; and Tom 
and his, at the club. It would be folly to class such 
friends with Bob, whose hand we shake every day, 
and upon every occasion — and Bob has his 
brothers and cousins, too ; but not a man of them, 
any more than Bob, ever asks us to his table ; 
nevertheless, they are, all of them, our excellent 
good friends. Nor yet is Bob to be classed with 
Frank, and his brothers and cousins, with all of 
whom we dine, occasionally, and who, occasionally, 
dine with us, when the table is laid by especial 
order. But Willy is, yet, another species of friend ; 
upon whom we pop in, when we like, and who 
does us the same kind turn — ^between whom and 
us there is no ceremony, no secret, no stint, no 
anything that, ought not to subsist between the 
sons of the same dear mother — ^not that we are 
related to one another, even in the remotest degree. 
He has his brothers and cousins, too ; but they are 
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few, and are very much scattered. It has been our 
happy lot to meet with more of them, than many 
a worthier man has lit upon, in the course of a good 
long life ; but Willy is a host, in himself! 

Between the gentleman and his jfriend, stood a 
small mahogany table, as bright with French 
polish, as the crystal, that shone upon it, con- 
sisting of a couple of decanters and sundry wine- 
glasses, some coloured, and some plain. They 
were not alone. There was a third person, asleep, 
upon a sofa. He was overcome, either by drowsi- 
ness or wine — or by both together. He seemed to 
slumber, soundly ; which his companions appeared 
by no means inclined to take amiss ; for, leaning 
towards each other, in order to bring lips and ears 
into more convenient proximity, they discoursed 
in a suppressed voice — a clear indication of one or 
the other of two obvious things, — either they were 
desirous of not disturbing their companion, or 
were anxious to keep the topic of discussion to 
themselves. 

''Franklin,^' said the gentleman — our readers 
wiU doubtless recognise an old acquaintance, in 
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the person accosted, and anticipate, with reference 
to the opener of the dialogue, a personal introduc- 
tion to one, of whom, though not by name, he has 
heard before — "Franklin, you may speak more 
freely, now. I cannot wait any longer for the 
particulars. I wish he had not been dining with 
me, when you arrived, or that you had not 
broached the subject at all ; for you have set me in 
a fever ! But you can never keep your cleverness 
to yourself. It is a pity that a man, who has so 
much to conceal, as you have, should be cursed 
with so officious a tongue. A man is in your 
bosom in a minute; no matter, whether stranger or 
friend. Why will you be always talking ? Had 
I not given you a hint, a little while ago, every 
thing had come out ; and, though it may be neces- 
sary to use him in this very business, and, con- 
sequently, to enlighten him ; still it may be proper 
that we set limits to our confidence. But now to 

the question. You found her at R , whither I 

sent you to quiet those good people, who took so 
much offence at my kindness to their daughter. 
You chastised a puppy who presumed, as you tell 
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me, to interfere, when you attempted to scrape an 
acquaintance with her, with a view to favouring 
my designs. By a bribe, you prevailed upon the 
person who had introduced her to the inn, to give 
you a clue to her. These three particulars you had 
stated when I stopped you. Now go on ! The clue.^^ 

'^ The clue was imperfect.'^ 

" Then what 's the use of it ? '' 

" It may, nevertheless, be of use.^^ 

" What was the clue ? '' 

" I was directed to a woman, with whom she 
resided, previously to coming to London. I found 
the woman. The girl has neither father nor 
mother — ^that is to say, her mother is dead ; her 
father may be dead or alive, but she knows nothing 
about him. There is no one to meddle. She has 
no connexions that she is aware of; she is ac- 
quainted with nothing but the name of her parents, 
which is inserted in a prayer-book, that her mother 
left to her, accompanying the bequest with an 
injunction to attend to a memorandum, which it 
contains; the particulars of which I have taken 
down in my pocket-book. Do you see nothing ?'^ 
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" Nothing for hope." 

" Every thing for hope ! Do you see nothing 
still?" 

'' Nothing." 

" Mark ! first, the name is Arnold ; secondly, 
she does not know whether her father is alive or 
dead ; thirdly, she never saw her father. Do you 
see nothing now ?" 

"No." 

" You are very slow at seeing a thing, my dear 
old pupil ! " 

"And you, my dear old tutor, are equally slow 
at showing a thing ! You are as mysterious, as a 
conjuror ; who takes half an hour about the trick, 
which, if he chose, he could perform in half a 
minute. Show us the card at once." 

" Nay, you must suffer me to make one other 
trial of your ingenuity." 

"Make trial of my mathematics! when you 
know me to be so degenerate an ass, you could 
never manage to get me over the bridge." 

" I am resolved upon another trial ; shall I state 
the terms of the riddle to you again ? " 
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" If you please ; but with all possible brevity. 
Franklin, you ought to have stuck to the church." 

*^ I pray thee, why, old pupil ? ^^ 

'* You would have made so much of the straw f^' 
*^ Split, and split, and split ! A bundle, and 
nothing but the straw, after all ! You would have 
seemed to have traveled to the twentieth place, 
without having once shifted your ground/^ 

" Well, a mile, in and out, will serve for a man 
to run twenty V 

'^A lesson which I suppose our pulpit-orators 
have studied from our pedestrians ! Monstrous 
work, my old tutor ! Get over your mile ! The 
terms, if it please you, again ?'' 

*' The name of the girl is Arnold ; the maternal 
parent is dead; the paternal, whom the girl has 
never seen, is either dead or alive, whichsoever 
you please to make him. Now, do you see any- 
thing ? Think, my old pupil ! " 

*^ Whichsoever I please to make him ? Suppose 
I make him alive, wiU he give the girl to me ?" 

" He canH give her to you, you know, if he be 
dead.^^ 
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Bather probable/^ 

^'Neither, with the same condition, can he 
withhold her from you/^ 

'' Equally probable/' 

''But this condition being doubtful, and the 
girl being ignorant as to her father^s identity, 
where would be the difficulty of finding a father 
for her ; especially, if the individual, so substituted, 
should happen luckily to bear the very same name?'' 

'' What ! Arnold there ? " 

"Hush!" 

"I see!" 

''It is time I" 

" The girl is mine ! He shall claim her. 
But proofs, my dear Franklin — ^proofs wiU be 
necessary." 

" I have them. Here they are in my notes. 
A prayer-book, given by her father to her mother. 
The christian names, William and Emily. The 
surname, Arnold." 

" How lucky ! — ^That fellow's name is worth a 
thousand pounds. — ^Excellent! — Gk) on — Arnold !" 

" Hush ! a man wakes at his name though you 
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whisper it, when, without it, though you bawl, he 
may sleep on !^^ 

" He 's fast ! Proceed/' 

'^A memorandum is inscribed underneath, in 
which it is enjoined, that, in case the book should 
ever be rebound, the old cover should be carefully 
preserved. There are your proofs ! '^ 

" I should like a few more/' 

*'You shall have them; the girl is the very 
image of her mother/' 

'' Did the woman tell you so ? " 

'^ No; she told me the reverse/' 

'^ That proof wont stand then !" 

"Why not? who knows what the mother was 
like, in her girlhood ? " 

" Do you ? No, nor any one else/' 

" I can see no proof there/' 

'^No proof there! I see a point-blank proof 
there. The mother might have been like any- 
body, in her girlhood; and, consequently, any one 
may trace a resemblance between her and any one 
he pleases ; and, if he is wrong, who is to set him . 
right ? — except, indeed, her husband, who may be 

B 3 
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either that man^ asleep upon the sofa, or any other 
man you like. He meets her in the street, or 
any where ! We hear of Nature's mysterious 
instincts. Shall a father have none ? Nay, but 
he shall, and to any amount you please. He feek 
himself irresistibly attracted towards her — accosts 
her — ^pleads the mysterious feeling — traces the 
resemblance — announces the name. — It is her 
own ! — he claims her — she doubts. — He produces 
the token — she believes ! — she falls into his arms, 
and thence she is transferred to yours ! " 

'' I hold her in them, Franklin ; I hold her in 
them ! Possession, which I covet more than that 
of my father's estates ! I had lived, in vain, had 
I not met with another, better self, in you. Living, 
Agency, whatever you please, is yours. Listen to 
me, Franklin! I never loved before! Never! I have 
been wild — mad — ^before, but I never lovedhetore. 
Do you know, that, if every other effort were 
to fail, she would force me to resort to the priest ? 
Yes ! I, that am sworn against marriage, would 
e'en put on the fetters, for such a jailor ; abide a 
life of bondage, for such a prison as her arms ! She 
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has left R , and returned to London, you 

say ? We must find her out. You will bestir 
yourself, will you not, Franklin ? Though I spend 
a thousand pounds in tracing her, if we find her, I 
shall only consider it as so much money put out to 
usury. We must lose no time. Let us wake him, 
and give him his lesson, at once.^^ 

" Stop ! " said Franklin. " You told me, before 
I left London, that he showed a disposition to 
encroach; aflfected to entertain certain qualms 
about passing as the tenant of your box, in the 
suburbs — ^your paradise, as you call it. You 
must proceed cautiously.^' 

" So I shall ; but wake him/' 

" He is avaricious.'' 

''And I am rich ! " 

" He does nothing for love." 

'' I know it, and am content ! " 

"You had better leave it to my management." 

" It must be done this moment, Franklin ; and 
I must see it done — Arnold ! " said Armitage, 
aloud, but in vain. 

A second and a third summons were equally 
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ineffectual, nor was it till he was thoroughly 
shaken^ that the slumberer could be aroused. 

" I fear I have been asleep/' said Arnold, 
stretching himself, and passing his hands through 
his hair, backwards and forwards. 

" Are you sure that you are yet awake ? '^ asked 
Franklin. 

" Hardly,'^ said Arnold, with a smile. 

"I hope you have had pleasant dreams," re- 
marked the host. 

'[ I beg your pardon, gentlemen,^' said Arnold, 
" but the fact is, I had little or no sleep last night ; 
and, though not intentionally, I have been making 
up for it. I shall perform any penance that it may 
please you to impose upon me ; remarking, how- 
ever, that you will be only doing me justice, by 
partly laying the blame upon the fire. A good 
fire sometimes will put a man to sleep, much sooner 
than a cozy bed.'' 

^^ Because a good fire is a far cozier thing, 
master Arnold," observed Franklin. 

'^ Arnold," said the host, '^put some wine into your 
glass. It wiU help to rouse you. I want to speak to 
you ; and, as yet, you are not thoroughly awake." 
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''I shall do as you desire, sir," said Arnold. 
"Your prescription is a very good one. Your 
health, gentlemen; and now, sir, having taken 
your prescription, I shall make bold to prescribe 
for myself. I think a turn or two of the room 
will complete my cure.^^ 

He took a few turns of the room, and, then 
resumed his seat. 

"Amold,^^ said the host, again, '' Franklin and 
I have been consulting, as to whether or not we 
should make a father of you.^^ 

Arnold stared at the one and the other, looked 
at his glass, poured some wine into it, lifted it to 
his lips, but set it down again, untouched ; then 
folding his arms, and leaning back in his chair, sat 
with his eyes fixed upon the fire, apparently, lost 
in rumination. 

" What is the matter with you, Arnold ? ^^ in- 
quired Franklin. 

" Sir ? ^^ said Arnold, starting, as though he had 
not comprehended the question. 

" What is the matter with you ? Did you hear 
what Mr. Armitage said to you just now ? *^ 
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''I did, sir/* said Arnold, waving his head 
mournfully; "and it was that which made me 
forget myself, and him and you ! He told me that 
you and he were consulting about making me a 
father. Sir, I am a father already ! I have a 
child ! Heaven pity me ! I have a child ! ^^ 

" A child ! ^' exclaimed the host and Franklin 
together. 

" Yes, gentlemen, a child ! ^^ replied Arnold, 
sternly. " Though a man be a reprobate, he may 
have a child, and he may love that child. Few 
men so corrupt, that they have not one sound spot 
in their hearts ! I hope that / am not an excep- 
tion?^^ 

'* Corrupt, Arnold ! ^' exclaimed the host. 

" Corrupt, sir,^^ reiterated Arnold. " Surely 
you are not astonished at that, which you know as 
well as I do ? A keeper of a house of assignation, 
although that house be yours, Mr. Armitage, and 
devoted solely to your private pleasures; can 
scarcely take credit, to himself, for purity, if others 
are so lenient, or so ignorant, as to grant it to him." 

'' Arnold, you are not contented ? " 
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'^I am noty sir. The sum you allow me is 
insufficient. Nothing can compensate a man^ for 
selling himself to another^ but the fiill amount of 
his price. Mine is not half paid. Nor is it the 
disgrace^ alone. There is danger, as well. The 
last affair, concerning which you sent Mr. Franklin 

to R , has kept me without peace or rest, ever 

since it occurred ! ^^ 

^^It is settled, Arnold. You will never hear 
another word about it ; and, as to your allowance, 
I shall add another hundred to it. WOl that 
satisfy you ? ^^ 

" I thank you, sir,^' replied Arnold. But though 
he spoke like a man, who was satisfied ; it was evi- 
dent that the mood, which had been recently 
awakened, had not thoroughly gone off. He thrust 
out his feet, in the direction of the fender, and, 
clamping his hands in his lap, sat poring over the 
fire again. 

'^I wish you would rouse yourself,'^ remarked 
Armitage. 

'^ I am quite awake, sir,^^ said Arnold. ^' What 
do you want with me ? ^' 
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" I told you/' 

"You told me that you and Mr. Franklin 
wanted to make a father of me. I wish it had 
been anything else. I have been a father in 
earnest, sir. I &hs31play the part of one, very badly 
— ^very, very ! How old is the child? '^ 

'^ Child ? She is a young woman ! " 

" Get somebody else, sir/' exclaimed Arnold. 
" Gret somebody else ! " 

''Why?'' 

" I deserted my own daughter, when she was 
only an infant, at her mother's breast. How can 
I look at the person, you mean, like a father? 
Smile at her like a father? Talk to her like a 
father? I should not be able to lift my eyes to 
her. She would know, at once, that I was a cheat ! 
a liar ! Her own heart would tell her so ! Get 
somebody else, sir. Make a father of any one 
but me ! " 

" 'Tis impossible, Arnold," said Franklin. " The 
affair must be given up altogether, unless you 
will undertake it." 

"It shall be regarded, Arnold, as a distinct 
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transax;tion — ^^ said Armitage, " quite independent 
of your increased allowance. You shall have your 
own terms for it. That is, for only undertaking 
it ; with any contingent advantage, you may name, 
in case of success.^^ 

" I wish you could manage it without me, sir,*^ 
said Arnold. 

" I tell you again," said Franklin, " it is im- 
possible." 

'' Why impossible, sir ? Can you find no per- 
son to play the father to the young woman, 
but me?" 

'' No." 

'^Why ? " 

'' You happen to bear the same name that she 
does," said Franklin. 

'' Ay !" 

" This smooths the way, you know, for claiming 
her." 

" I am to claim her?" 

" Of course ! Everybody knows that Arnold is 
your name. Nobody, as I imagine, knows any- 
thing about your wife and child. Do you ? " 
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'' No, sir/' 

" That 's lucky ! They may be dead V 

'^ I believe they are, sir/' 

'' That would be luckier still/' 

f( Mr Franklin ! " said Arnold. 

" I mean," added Franklin, with a smile, " as to 
the affair on foot. Nobody respects the feelings 
of a father, Arnold, more than I do ; and for your 
sake, I shall be heartily sorry if your siumise be 
true/' 

''It is more than surmise, I fear, sir/' said 
Arnold. ''Were they living, they would have 
found me out, ere this. They mtist be dead ! " 

"Will you undertake the business, Arnold?" 
said Armitage. "It cannot be managed, you 
know, without you. Were any other person to 
assume the name, the imposture would be detected, 
in case an inquiry were instituted. By the by, 
what is your Christian name ?" he added, eagerly. 
"IsitnotWiUiam?" 

"William Arnold, sir, is my unfortimate 
name/' 

" Your fortimate name, you mean. It will be 
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worth a hundred pounds to you^ if you will only 
undertake the affair/^ 

" I suppose I must, sir/^ said Arnold, despond- 
ingly. '^ It is an affair that I have no fancy for ; 
but I must undertake it, I suppose, if it cannot 
be managed by anybody else. Where is she, sir ? *^ 

'' In London,^^ rephed Franklin ; " but her 
exact address has yet to be ascertained/^ 

" And when it is found, sir ?^^ 

^' You are to claim her." 

^' Of course, sir," said Arnold, musing. " Her 
mother is dead, and her father, for aU she knows, 
is living. She never saw him, sir?" 

'' No; otherwise, how could you pass yourself off 
for him ?" 

'' Should her father make his appearance, 
sir?" 

'' That is impossible. She has lost aU trace of 
him," said Franklin; ''does not know whether 
he is alive or dead — ^has no recollection, even, of 
ever having seen him ; so that, you perceive, there 
is not the smallest danger. In fact, she knows 
nothing but her name.^ 
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" And will she not require some proof, besides 
my word/ sir ?^^ 

" We can provide you with one/^ said Armitage. 
*' Franklin, read that memorandum to him ! " 

Franklin complied. 

Arnold, at first, listened with the interest, that 
might be expected from a man, who stood in the 
position, which he occupied, with reference to the 
proceeding. Presently, however, he leaned for- 
ward, and grasped the edge of the table with both 
hands, now, evidently, in a state of extreme agita- 
tion. 

" What is the matter?" inquired Armitage. 

"Nothing, sir, nothing," replied Arnold, with 
difficulty suppressing some feeling, that was power- 
fully at work within him. " Go on, Mr. Franklin," 
he added. 

Franklin, who had left off" — ^his attention being 
attracted by the remarks of his friend, resumed; 
and, having completed the reading of his notes, 
stopped again. 

'^ Any more ?" inquired Arnold. 

"No. It is quite enough; is it not?" 
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" Quite ! '^ thundered forth Arnold, while, dashing 
over the table, along with all that it contained, he 
rushed out of the room. 

"What's the meaning of all this?'' inquired 
Armitage, as soon as he recovered from his 
astonishment. 

" The meaning ? " asked Franklin, after draw- 
ing his breath. " Cannot you guess ? " 

'^ Quit mystery, and come to the point," said 
Armitage. 

" It is come to, in a moment," said Franklin. 
" He recognises his own daughter in the girl to 
whom we wanted him to act the father." 

"Unfortunate!" 

"How?" 

" It alters our position." 

" For the better." 

" The better ? " 

" Yes. He will now play the game in earnest." 

" And how will he act towards me ? " 

" As you please." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Look into your purse for the explanation. No 
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counsellor like the purse. It not only gives you 
advice^ but helps you to put it into execution. It 

quieted a couple of parents, at R . It will be 

strange, should it fail to conciliate a single one in 
London ; and that one already corrupted. I shall 
speak with him, as I did with them ; and with the 
same result.^* 

Will you follow him ? " 

No. I shall suflPer him to cool, upon the dis- 
covery ; and see him, to-morrow. Never be in a 
hurry, when you are sure of your game. Though 
you have all the cards in your hand, a false lead, 
or a revoke, may lose it for you. Play, coolly and 
steadily, to the very last trick ; unless, indeed, your 
adversary should throw up his hand, to lose a 
chance, himself, and save you further labour.^^ 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Up and down the gravel path of a garden 
attached to a small villa in the western suburbs of 
London^ walked a lowering man. It happened to 
be about nooli. In temperature, the day resembled 
the one, that preceded it ; and the close of which 
presented us with an opportunity of introducing 
our readers to Mr. Armitage and his two necessary 
friends. The sun was out, paying us one of those 
visits of cold ceremony, with which he so sparingly 
indulges us, at that season of the year; and the 
pedestrian, out of compliment to him, we suppose, 
had deserted his snug parlour, for the open air ; 
now bright, if not warm, with the presence of its 
master. It was Arnold, who was thus employed. 
His pace was rapid, rather from sympathy with 
the swift and turbid current of his thoughts, than 
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from a wish to stimulate the circulation. His 
eyes were on the ground, except when, now and 
then, he directed them towards the house ; pausing 
and listening at any sound that reached him from 
within, such as the tread of a footstep, or the 
shutting-to or opening of a door. 

At length, he came to a full stand, at the sound 
of a bell, which, though faint, from distance, 
indicated rather a demand than a request for 
attention. 

^^ It is one or the other of them,^^ said he ; " or 
perhaps both. I shall not wait upon them. If 
they want me, they can come to me.^' 

" You are wanted, sir,^^ said a servant girl, who 
presented herself at the end of the walk. 

" By whom ? " 

"By Mr. Franklin.'^ 

'^ Tell Mr. Franklin I am here, if he wishes to 
speak to me. No,^' he continued, as soon as the 
girl disappeared, " I wiU not give way an inch. I 
know the stand which I have taken, and I shall 
keep it.*^ 

Here he resumed his rapid pace, giving to his 
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eyes, again, their former prone direction, as though 
the visitor, whose place of audience he had taken 
upon him to prescribe, was neither expected by 
him, nor desired; insomuch that, upon turning, 
he and Franklin were within only a yard or two 
of coming into direct and violent collision, as it 
woidd appear, when the voice of the former 
arrested him. 

" Hollo ! Arnold," said Franklin ; " what are 
you about ? Are you going to upset me, as you 
did the table, last night ? What is the meaning 
of this ? Storms are brief, man ! What makes 
them last so long, with you ? Thunder and light- 
ning, and not over yet ! Not a glimpse of the 
sky! Have done, man ! ^Tis, surely, time, now, 
for fair weather ! Let us see a little of the sun ! 
Why did you not come when I sent for you? " 

"The road is as long for me as for you, Mr. 
Franklin, and you are quite as able to take it as 
lam." 

"Just so, Arnold! Quite correct! — ^that is to 
say, as to the length of the road, and as to our 
respective capabilities. A mile is a mile; but, 
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though the measure is single^ the direction is two- 
fold ; wherein^ as I opine^ there lies a difference. 
A mile has two ends^ Master Arnold — at least it 
used to have ; nor am I aware of any change in 
that particular^ either effected or contemplated — 
nay^ I am even bold enough to confess myself a 
sceptic, as to the possibility of such a thing. Yes, 
Arnold ; a mile has certainly two ends, either of 
which may be the right one, or the wrong one, 
according to the occasions of the man who tra- 
verses it. Now, Arnold, the proper end of the 
road, according to our occasions, be it mile, fur- 
long, or perch, or any other part of a mile, is 
unquestionably the house; in not coming to which, 
at my invitation, you are quite as much in the 
wrong, as I am in coming to the garden wall at 
yours. Are you not freezing, man ? '^ 

" Burning 1 ^' exclaimed Arnold. 

" Why, so you were, indeed, last night,*' replied 
Franklin; "but I fully expected that the fire 
would be out, by the morning. Come into the 
house, man 1 '' 

*' What house ? Whose house ? What kind of 
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hoiise^ Mr. Franklin ? Oh, the innocent feet that 
have entered that house — and gone out of it, and 
never taken a right step, afterwards ! Don^t tell 
me, sir, that they came of their own free will, or 
always knew what they came for. I know women 
better, sir. No erring one of them, that is not, 
more or less, deceived, before she goes astray. I 
have been a profligate, myself, sir; and I know it. 
Would a woman take to the street, sir — abide 
scorn, insult, ill-usage, want, disease, of her own 
accord ! Is she not aware of the penalty ? Can 
she talk with her fellow-creatures, without hearing 
of it ? Can she open a book or a newspaper, 
without reading about it? Can she walk from 
the door to the comer, at night, without seeing it? 
It is the last step, you will say; but the first being 
taken, she is sure to come to it, and she knows it. 
You only persuade herl Does that constitute 
her a free agent ? When one human being is led 
by another, where he would not go, were he 
left to himself, what signifies it, whether it be 
by a rope, or by enticement ? Let him alone, or 
bkme yourself for the consequences, 
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"When, and where, did you learn this strain, 
Master Arnold ? It is quite a new one/* 

"Last night, at Mr. Armitage^s, sir. Last 
night, when you and he wanted me to play the 
pander, and Providence discovered to me that 
my own child was the intended victim — last 
night, when I found out that I was a father, sir, and 
was taught, by my own tortures, to feel for those 
of other parents. That is the teaching, sir! A 
pity there were not more of it ! Husbands, fathers, 
and brothers will be profligates, sir — abroad, sir — 
abroad — ^introducing shame and misery into the 
homes of other husbands, fathers, and brothers. 
A pity the favour should not be done to them- 
selves. They would think about it then, sir. 
They would, then, weigh the cost of their own 
pleasures, when they paid for other people^s. The 
blush, of which we make light, when we bring it 
into the cheek of another; consumes, when it 
comes to our own ; the pang, which it does not 
cost us a regret, to inflict ; it drives us mad, to 
suffer \" 

" Arnold,'' observed Franklin, folding his arms, 
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and looking the other steadily in the face, ^'you 
are a fool ! ^^ 

" Mr. Franklin ! '' 

^^ Tut, man ! Don't look fierce at me — I donH 
mind it ! I come to make you wise ; and what 
hope have I of succeeding, imless I convince you 
that you stand in need of my services ? Now 
listen, Arnold. See, what a state I find you in. 
Is your daughter injured yet? Does it follow 
that she must be injured ? Are you not prepared 
to identify her when we find her ? Can you not 
do with her what you like, when you get posses- 
sion of her? Look again. Can you find her 
without our means? You cannot. We know 
her, and you don't. We have the clue to her, and 
y(m haven't. You are determined to quarrel with 
us. Quarrel ; and where 's your daughter ? Now, 
Arnold, are not you a fool ? " 

Arnold hung his head. 

" You confess it," resumed FrankUn. ^^ Never 
mind speaking : I take it for granted. I would 
do more for you than that. Would you like that 
I should do more than that for you, Arnold ? " 
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Arnold remained silent. 

" I suppose/' said Franklin^ '' the reason, why 
you will not answer me, is my failing to make good 
my words ? I have not yet satisfied you that you 
are a fool ? I '11 try again. K I do not convince 
you, to your heart's content, that you are a fool, 
an arrant and egregious fool, it shall not be 
through lack of pains, backed by a hearty good- 
will. Five hundred pounds, were you to get, for 
only undertaking the job — that is, supposing 
things stood in their original posture, for merely 
claiming the girl, a^ your daughter 1-a handsome 
sum, depending upon no contingency but your 
own ' yes ' or ' no ! ' In case of your succeeding — 
I mean, in case of your persuading the girl that 
you were her father — ^you were to name your own 
conditions; or twice as much, if you chose to 
demand it. Where were your wits ? When you 
discovered that the girl was your veritable daugh- 
ter, could you not have kept it to yourself; 
securing thus your child, and the five hundred 
pounds together ? Now, Arnold, are you not a 
fool? Stay, Arnold ! " he added quickly, observ- 
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ing that the other was about to speak. " Stay I 
I have not yet finished the list of your follies. 
This is a very pretty garden — I mean in summer ; 
though winter does not seem to cool your admira- 
tion of it ; and yonder is a duck of a house^ any 
month in the year. Your allowance for keeping 
them — three hundred and fifty pounds per annum 
— was raised last night to four. How much is it 
this morning, Arnold? How long do you expect 
to keep them ? Mr. Armitage talks of relieving 
you from your charge ! Five hundred pounds 
lost — ^the contingency lost — ^the house and garden 
lost — ^your allowance lost — and your daughter to 
find when you can ! for not a single clue to her 
are you master of.^' 

''I am master of the token by which I may 
claim her I '' 

^' You are, and so are we.^* 

" I shall advertise it." 

^^ Do ; and so shall we." 

"I shall insert a caution, to beware of any other 
advertisement." 

" We shall do the same." 
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'' In that case I shall advertise you ! '' 

^'Do, and hang! Remember the occasion of 
your introduction to Mr. Armitage. It was a case 
of forgery, if I remember right/' 

'^ The note was destroyed ! " 

^^ It was to have been destroyed; but I prevented 
it ! I have it ! Look to your neck ! Arnold, 
you are even a far greater fool, than I thought you 
to be ! '' 

The reply of Arnold was a bloodless cheek and 
a stare of mingled horror and incredulity. 

" Come into the house, Arnold,^' said Franklin. 
" You look as if you were cold.''" 

'^ I am cold, Mr. Franklin — I shall follow you.'^ 

The garden was now exchanged for the parlour, 
and the cold sun, for a reviving fire ; on each side 
of which Arnold and Franklin took their seats. 

" I have something more to say to you,'' said 
the latter. 

^^ Let me warm myself first, sir," said Arnold. 
" I declare I did not know that I was cold, till I 
came to the fire. I am cold — ^very cold;" and as 
he spoke he held his hands before the blazing 
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grate. They shook. Franklin observed it, and 
smiled. 

''To judge by your hands, Arnold/* said he, 
" your teeth should be chattering." 

They are, sir," replied Arnold — " almost" 
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" Almost ? I can hear them. I never saw you, 
Arnold, so cold, but once before. Do you re- 
member ? " 

'' No, sir." 

" What ! Not that day in Mr. Armitage^s 
study? — when his banker brought you to him with 
the note, to see if the signature was genuine, as 
he rather entertained some doubts about it. I 
have often wondered, since, that you were such a 
fool, as to accompany the banker." 

'' He had taken me into his private room, sir, 
and questioned me. He told me that he suspected 
the note, and asked me if I would have any ob- 
jection to go with him to Mr. Armitage. I 
thought it was to try me, and that a bold face 
would settle the matter, so closed at once with his 
proposition. He took me, at my word, and I had 
no opportunity of escaping from him; for we 
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stepped from the bank into a hackney coach^ and 
drove direct to Mr. Armitage's. I owe Mr. Armit- 
age something for that. I requested to speak 
with him, alone ; confessed my guilt, and threw 
myself upon his mercy. He paid the note him- 
self. Just then you happened to come in, sir. 
He handed it to you to put it into the fire. I 
thought I saw you throw it in, sir.'* 

" I threw something in, but not the note. A 
suspicion struck me at the moment that Mr. Ar- 
mitage might have need of you. I preserved it, 
and have it still.'* 

" It is to your suggestion, I believe, Mr. Frank- 
lin, that I owe my present employment ? '* 

'at is.** 

"Mr. Franklin, you ought to have destroyed 
that note — ^you ought to destroy it, still, sir. In- 
deed you ought ! I was sore pressed when I 
forged it. If you knew my story, you would pity 
me, Mr. Franklin, and throw it in the fire this 
moment, if you had it about you.** 

" I have it not about me — ^What is your story?** 

" Will you bum the note, if I tell it to you, sir ? ** 
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^^Let me hear the story, and, then, I shall 
answer you/* 

" The Turf, Mr. Franklin; I have to thank the 
Turf for everything ! I have noblemen and gen- 
tlemen to thank for everything ! It is a queer 
world, Mr. PrankHn — a very queer world. What 
it does with the one hand, it undoes with the 
other ! It makes laws and breaks them ; and yet 
carries its head, as if it defied you to find fault 
with it ! Grambling, Mr. Franklin, is the most 
pernicious — ^the most ruinous of aU vices. Nothing 
can stand against it. Humanity goes, probity 
goes, shame goes, natural affection goes. The 
gambler will stake father, mother, brother, sister, 
wife, child — ^anything! And the laws know it, 
Mr. Franklin ! They know it ! And they show 
you that they know it ! There was a sweeping 
out of three Hells, the other day, in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square — Capital ! Good laws, 
Mr. Franklin I Excellent laws ! Didn't they do 
their duty ? They were little hells, Mr. Franklin. 
Nothing, you know, can be so injurious to the 
morals of society, as little hells — of course, not 
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great ones ! O no I Great ones are a different 
kind of thing; for, whereas the former are squalid, 
wretched hovels, meagerly appointed and the re- 
sort of beggarly batches of low fiends ; the latter 
are palaces, Mr. Franklin — ^palaces without and 
within ! Palaces in their halls — staircases — 
suites of rooms — carpeting — mirrors — ^furniture — 
attendants — company. The administrator of the 
capital and excellent laws that performed their 
duty so featly the other day, in regard to the little 
hells, passes the portal of one of them, and takes 
off his hat to a marquis, who is on the point of 
ascending the steps. The marquis stops and 
enters into conversation with him. An earl steps 
up — a viscount — a baron — or baronet — aU going 
in — all members of the Houses, that make the 
capital and excellent laws — all, of course, admirers 
of the magistrate, who enforces them so well. The 
topic is the purification, in the adjacent neigh- 
bourhood. How they enjoy it ! How they dilate 
upon the noxious influence of such dens — ^how 
they admire that broken tradesmen and profes- 
sionals, and men of no recognised vocation at all. 
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should presume to shuffle the cards, and rattle the 
dice-box ! How they commend the worthy magi- 
strate ! How the worthy magistrate colours, sim- 
pers, stammers, looks here and there, not knowing 
where to look, until at last he bethinks him of a 
retreat — shakes hands all round, doflfs cap, and 
bows the privileged gamblers in ! But the palace 
has walls, and the portal, by which it is acces- 
sible, has guards. None pass except the privi- 
leged — ^unless the magistrate — ^if he dares. The 
race-course has none of these. The very swell 
mob may figure there — any one may join in the 
game. Nor is it necessary for you to be present. 
Highflyer runs; and there are bets upon him all 
over the land — ^in the colonies — abroad as well as 
at home ! 

" The turf keeps up the breed, they say. K it 
does it is to a pretty tune ! The former may be 
questionable, of the latter there can exist no 
doubt. There can exist no doubt of this, Mr. 
Franklin — ^no doubt or shadow of doubt. As the 
inferior animal improves, the superior one dege- 
nerates !^^ 
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Why, Arnold, this is more of the new strain. 
What does it mean? ^^ 

^^ It means, sir, that the man who appreciates 
an evil thoroughly is the one who suffers by it. 
I was not bom, a clod, Mr. Franklin. I was ac- 
counted a lad of good parts. I received a free- 
school education, but a good one. My father 
articled me to an attorney — a clever one, Mr. 
Franklin — one who never threw cold water on 
the case of a client, let it be never so bad — as long 
as he was sure of his fees. Those who employed 
him were certain of hope, whatsoever doubt there 
might be of obtaining anything else. A pleasant 
agent, Mr. Franklin, in a long pending suit, when 
it has not a leg to stand upon ! " 

" A hopeful attorney ! ^^ observed Franklin. 
''Yes, sir, with others. He always contrived to 
deal with certainty , so far as regarded himself. 
He, undoubtedly, worked the law for his clients — 
never suffered a bad action to die, as long as he 
coidd keep it alive, by a demurrer.'^ 

''After my time was out, I received a handsome 
salary as his managing clerk, and, after the expira- 
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tion of about seven years, having formed a small 
connexion of my own, I left him; well qualified, 
with a clear conviction, that men are fair game for 
men; and a firm determination to act up to the 
precept. 

"The key-stone of my connexion, sir, was a 
client of my former master's. I had secured his 
friendship by saving his pocket. He had brought 
a desperate bad case to us ; but he was sure of 
hope, and we proceeded, and shoidd have come to 
trial, with the certainty of being cast, but for a 
qualm of conscience, on my part. I knew that he 
was a substantial man, that he was very litigious, 
that he had a large circle of acquaintance, and 
that, in case I shoidd ever practise on my own 
account, his friendship would be the making of 
me. I gave him a hint in time, sir. 

" Here I must plead guilty to a breach of confi- 
dence, but the motive, I trust, will plead in mitiga- 
tion of censure — ^the case was a desperate bad one. 

"I went on well, sir, for five years. The causes, 
I was employed in, for the most part obtained 
verdicts. Such as proved unsuccessful, had, never- 
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theless^ sufficient show of right, upon their side, to 
warrant litigation ; and I was beginning to think 
that I shoidd never meet with an opportunity to 
imitate my master's talent of nourishing hope, in 
defiance of inevitable despair; when a case was 
put into my hands, which, except my master and 
myself, I believe there was not an individual of 
the whole tribe, that would have undertaken. It 
came from my patron, sir. Litigious as he was, 
he himself had his doubts about it; but he brought 
it to hope, and hope could not reject his appeal. 
It was a worse case, than the one which I had 
prevented him from prosecuting. In a word, sir, 
it was m) case at all. But I made it a case — gave 
it form and feature, sir ! It came into the office 
a cobweb, and it went into court apparently a net 
of whipcord, though it came out of it a cobweb 
again. The witnesses prevaricated, dodge after 
dodge gave way, the counsel became indignant, 
the brief was thrown up, and a reprimand from 
the judge completed our discomfiture, and my ruin. 
The key-stone of my prosperity gave way, the su- 
perstructure gave way, and I was left without hope. 
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'' You ! that had commenced life for yourself, 
with a perfect determination of never refusing 
hope to others ! It was inhumanly unfair ! ^^ 

'^ You are facetious, Mr. Franklin/^ 

'' And your patron deserted you ! quite forgot 
the kind turn that you had formerly done him ! ^^ 

'^ Threw it in my teeth, sir ! '^ 

^' Worse and worse ! As if a man should sacri- 
fice himself, because he sacrifices his Mend ! '^ 

This was sympathy ; but either Arnold did not 
understand it, or he was perfectly overpowered by 
it. It passed unnoticed. 

" Shall I come to the forgery, sir ? '' said he. 
Whenever you please," replied Franklin. 
I had scraped together a little money, sir, by 
letting out small loans, at good interest. I had 
been prudent, in my master^s service — not that I 
did not enjoy myself. I was no less so, after I 
began business on my own account. My father 
had died, about that period; and left me rather 
more than three thousand pounds in the stocks. 
I had leisure to look about me, sir, as a man may 
afford to do, with an income of between a hundred 
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and twenty and a hundred and thirty pounds 
a year. The profession to which I had been 
brought up, was no longer a field for me, as my 
name had been struck oflf the roll by order of the 
judge ; so I was constrained to look out for a new 
one. Accident threw what I wanted in my way. 

^^ Being at a loss to pass an hour, one evening, 
I took it into my head to visit a sporting parlour. 
The company was just what might be expected — 
for the most part smartish mediocrity; though 
there were not wanting two or three, who bore the 
appearance of gentlemen. 

'^ The conversation ran upon breeders, trainers, 
grooms, jockies, blacklegs, gentlemen and. noble- 
men; composing, as it would appear, one brood 
fraternity — one polity, wherein conventional oi 
seemed to be strangely inverted ; what would 
regarded as the drugs, elsewhere, enjoying h( 
the preponderating influence — ^the jockey king 
all, with his lord-chancelor the trainer. 

'' Yes, Mr. Franklin ; all look up to 
jockey ! — aU scrape acquaintance with hun, 
him, cringe to him, wriggle to him, flatter 
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squeeze hands with him, caress him, and — if 
they can — bribe him. Caps off for the jockey ! 
No matter who are the stewards, judges, starters, 
clerkfl; the jockey is the master of the course — 
lord — sorereign, if you will ! — absolute sovereign, 
sir, with the pockets of the lieges at his commaud. 
Yet nothing but ajockey 1 Talk of Highflyer, sir! 
The jockey is horse and rider together ! Blood, 
bone, sinew, temper, pace — all, are the jockey's. 
Highflyer's speed and bottom are known ! He 
can run away from all the field I He took the 
last St. Leger, but one, at his ease— walked off 
with it, sir } but he came in third horse the next I 
Sir, he shall win by a nose, a head, a neck, half a 
length, it whole one, anything you please or 
biug at all I just as it likes his majesty the 
h:ey, or, perhaps, the keeper of his conscience I 
rl his majcatj, sir! You shall see him hold 
lawiiig-room to-morrow. It is high gambling 
The St. Leger is to be run for ! The Court 

" be there ; the Church will be there" 

The Church E" 

To take care of the State, sir ! Church and 
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State, you know, go together — though the former, 
of late, has grown rather lax in its attendance 
on such occasions. The Ministry will be there; 
Lords and Commons will be there ; the magistracy 
will be there; gentle and simple will be there; 
esquires, merchants, shop-keepers, stall-keepers, 
cadgers, thimble-riggers, light-fingers — all the 
world, females as well as males. Hurrah for the 
jockey ! Another cheer for his lord-chancelor ! 
No wonder that I went upon the turf, sir ! 

" One of the company, upon the above occasion, 
was a person with whom I was slightly acquainted. 
We recognised one another. He was a black-leg, 
sir, though I did not know it, at the time; but he 
was accounted a very respectable man, for his 
class. He was one of the gentlemen in the par- 
lour. We left the house together; and, as we were 
going the same way, it cost us very little trouble 
to keep one another company. 

^'Before we parted, sir, he was so kind as to 
reduce, to particulars, the generals which had been 
undergoing discussion, and to appoint a meeting 
for the following day; on which occasion my 
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services to my late client, in the way of hope, 
were amply returned by my acquaintance; from 
whom I did not separate without his leaving me 
fiill of that commodity, to very overflowing ; inso- 
much that my hopes of making a fortune by the 
turf amounted to absolute conviction. Address, I 
saw, as clear, as facts could make the truth of the 
position visible, was the secret of prosperity. I 
had only to ingratiate myself, directly or indi- 
rectly, with his majesty or Ms majesty's other self, 
or some others of his court. I had the means ; so 
forthwith I decided upon my new field of action, 
and committed myself to the turf! 

" Whatsoever may be the pursuit which a man 
determines to follow, he must make up his mind 
to serve his apprenticeship to it, virtually, whether 
he do so, nominally, or not. I blundered, now and 
then, at first, sir ; but, knowing that I was only 
feeling my way, I took no irretrievable, or very 
perilous, step; so that, at last, I reached my master- 
ship, without any material damage to my purse ! 

" The Comer is a pleasant place, sir — ^you meet 
with so much good company there. To be sure. 
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you have enough of the worst, as well; but it is 
beautiful to see how little distinction there exists 
between the one and the other ! — ^how Jack and 
my lord stand side by side, and talk, and bet, and 
smile, and talk again I Perfect brotherhood, Mr. 
Franklin ! — ^perfect liberality ! Let but a man 
meet his engagements honourably — ^let him but 
preserve the name of a responsible sporting cha- 
racter, intact; title or no title, character, else- 
where, or no character, he w^perfectly at home at 
The Comer! 

'^ The law, Mr. Franklin, sharpens a man^s wits. 
I was all the better for having followed the law. 
I was soon at my ease upon the turf. It was soon 
found out, too, that I was a man, from whom a 
hint might be of use. You cannot conceive the 
number or the rank of the friends, by whom I 
presently found myself surrounded. Hundreds, 
sir — ^thousands, I should say, were placed at the 
disposal of my judgment ; for the mere pains of 
exercising which I received my per-centage, direct 
or contingent — all, of course, for the improvement 
of the breed ! In a word, I became one of the 
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(yracles of the Comer! Ought not my friend of the 
parlour to have been proud of me 1" 

" Of course, he was bo" 

''Yes, sir; and envious too. That is, he ap- 
peared to be proud of me ; but he was envious of 
me, in reality. To be sure, of late I had rather 
slighted him — my connexions had become so 



numerous.'' 
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Slighted him? Of course, former friends 
give place to new ones, as we cast our old suits 
when we put on better! Few would blame you; 
deducting those who had the right.'' 

''StiU I felt a little compunction, sir; and, 
accordingly, I asked him, one day, to dine with 



me." 
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Reasonable satisfaction for a slighted friend." 
" He seemed to think it so ; and, accordingly, 
he came. He was a man to be looked to, sir. As 
he had been my master, he knew the secret of my 
success — ^that is, in the general; particulars I had 
kept to myself." 

" Of course, you made much of him." 

"Too much, sir. He seemed to be so happy; 
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to take everything so kindly ; professed such an 
attachment for me ; avowed such admiration of 
my abilities^ and delight at my good fortune — ^that 
I made him acquainted with everything — ^the bete 
of my friends upon the coming St. Leger, as well 
as my own^ sir ; and the steps that I had taken^ to 
ensure our finding ourselves upon the winning 
side. 

" Perfectly overwhelmed, as he seemed to be, 
at such a proof of my confidence, he declared 
that I had a right to all the return that he conld 
make. 

'^ ' On with the ball while it is at your feet/ 
said he. ' You are safe, for the present, and make 
the most of it. I know that you are safe for the 
present. Therefore, take my advice — stake every 
shilling you have. What are you worth? * 

^^ I told him — ^My three thousand pounds and 
upwards had grown, by this time, to ten thousand 
and upwards. 

" ' I am only sorry that it is not twenty thou- 
sand,^ said he. ' Stake every shilling ! You will 
be worth a thousand a year ; and then cut the 
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wear and tear of the turf. — It is wear and tear, at 
tlie best, my boy. The spirits flag; the appe- 
tite won't come — ^you pick, instead of eating ; you 
lie, a night, and sleep, an hour; you grow shriveled 
before your wrinkles come ; your cheek is sallow 
^^not all the blood in your heart can colour it, 
without the aid of the bottle, which you lift with a 
shaking hand — ^your nerves are gone, and what is 
the worth of your life ? Cut it, my boy, while you 
can. / have followed it, too longy to cut it; and look 
at me. I am younger than you are. You appear to 
be about fifty ; and I look old enough to be your 
father ! Foi^ twenty years I have lived a haunted 
man — haunted by chances — trust in trainers, 
ostlers, stable-boys — not to speak of jockies ! 
Tru9t in proprietors, where you know that the 
cash is to be won, as well by betting against your 
own horse as by betting upon him — chances upon 
chances! spectres by day and by night, which 
nothing could drive away — ^not even the bottle ! 
It has been standing before me as bright as that 
upon your table, and the table has been sur- 
rounded by friends as hearty as yourself; and still 
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was I a haunted man I Make your fortune at 
once. At the present rate of interest^ you can 
easily get five per cent.^ upon your money. A 
thousand a year is a snug thing; and if^ after 
all, you can^t wean your affections from the turf, 
you have so much the more to come and go upon/^ 
'^ You will acknowledge. Sir, that there was 
something very candid and sensible in all this?'' 
" Yes, if there was not something more/' 
'^ That was the question, sir — a question that 
never struck me. I staked and lost every shiUing 
that I possessed." 

" Did not the jockey do his best ? " 
" Sir, you can never say that a jockey does his 
best, except when he is the first to pass the win- 
ning-post. I staked upon the wrong horse. I 
was ruined by the very means, to which I was in- 
debted for all my previous good fortune ; and if 
you please, I shall tell you how. It will enlighten 
you. Sir. It will exhibit to you a fair specimen of 
the turf — singular, perhaps, in its particular fea- 
tures, but common upon the whole. 
1 was aware, sir, that the success of a certain 
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great establishment, in town, depended upon the 
intelligence which was kept up, between its pro- 
prietor and a person, who was so illiterate that he 
could neither read nor write. This person resided 
at first, in the country ; but, for the benefit of 
more prompt and direct communication, was 
subsequently brought up to London; in the West 
end of which, he became the tenant of a respectable 
private house ; where he resided with his wife and 
children, and a governess whom he employed to 
educate the latter. 

'' Now, sir, it required little calculation, on my 
part, to convince myself, that, could I only obtain 
a key to this person's secrets, my speculations 
upon the turf would be removed to so agreeable a 
distance beyond mere ordinary contingency, as to 
insure a return, abnost as certain, as that of my 
half-yearly dividends in the ftmds.*' 

" Or, in plain words,'^ interposed Franklin, 
'' that your bets would be only covers for picking 
other people's pockets, without risking your own, 
or running the hazard of transportation or the 
treadmill? '' 
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" Just SO, sir. — Well, sir; I knew, as I tolA 
you, that the gentleman of high intelliffence, who 
was in the employment of the great establishment, 
could neither read nor write. I knew that a con- 
stant communication must be kept up between 
him and head-quarters, in the country ; and that 
the said communication must be carried on by 
letter. I further knew that, for the sake of his 
vocation, he would keep certain matters to him- 
self — ^that, for instance, the source of that intel- 
Ugence, with which he so wonderfuUy abounded, 
would be kept a mystery, with respect to his friends 
of the establishment ; and that, accordingly, he 
would require to make a confidant of some third 
person, for the deciphering of such despatches, as 
he might receive, and the returning of such re- 
plies as they might render necessary. I turned 
and turned the matter in my mind, and never 
stopped tiU I came to the conclusion that his wife 
must be the mistress of his secrets, and that as 
secrets, when intrusted to women, are generally 
insured &om the peril of solitary custody, the 
governess would be taken into partnership. Forth- 
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with I determined to scrape an acquaintance with 
the governess — a step, sir, in taking which, it 
behoved me to practise the greatest caution. 

"Prom this moment, sir, I devoted all my time 
to attendance upon the lady, without affording her 
the least opportunity for suspecting the extent of 
her obligations to me. Seated in a hackney-coach 
— which I changed every day — I posted myself, 
regularly, in the street where she resided ; and, 
whenever she made her appearance, I directed the 
driver to follow her; and, thus, sir, I speedily 
ascertained the different places where she was 
most in the habit of calling. 

"The question, now, was, when, and where, and 
how, I should venture upon making my first direct 
advances to her. — ^Am I tiring you, sir ? ^' 

" No. The interest with which I listen to you 
is rather more upon the increase than the wane. 
Go on.^^ 

" One of the places which she most frequently 
visited was a lodging-house. I knew it to be so, 
by a bill upon the window, announcing that the 
first floor was to let. I took the first floor .'^ 
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" At the first word, I suppose; without being 
very fastidious as to terms, or as to the style of the 
furniture?*' 

" You are right, and you are wrong, sir. I 
treated the terms, indeed, as nothing ; but I was 
very particular in respect of the furniture ; eyed 
every article with the jealous scrutiny of an 
appraiser**— 

" Was very much in doubt, I suppose, as to 
whether the apartments would suit you or not ? '* 

" Very, sir. — Took a world of time before I 
could make up my mind.** 

^^ And came to the point, I suppose, at last, with 
no small difficulty? ** 

" With the greatest difficulty, sir.** 

" Insomuch that the good lady — ^for I presume 
it was a lady, as the governess was so frequent in 
her visits there — concluded that it was a matter 
of perfect indifference to you, whether you took 
the lodgings or not ? ** 

" Whatsoever was the fact, sir, such was the 
impression of the landlady, who laboured, all she 
could, in order to recommend her apartments ! ** 
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Of the eligibility of which, I conclude, you 
were so good-naturedly confiding, as to take her 
own word ? " 

" After a vast deal of persuading, sir/' 

^' It was exceedingly amiable of you. Well; we 
shall suppose you comfortably installed in your 
lodgings, though the chances were a thousand to 
one that you would not take them at all ! Did 
you experience the same reluctance in making the 
acquaintance of the governess, now that the oppor- 
tunity was afforded you, or did you lose no time ?" 

'^ I took time, sir; which, on some occasions, is 
the best way of avoiding the waste of it. The 
very third forenoon that followed my entering 
upon the possession of my lodgings, she paid the 
expected visit." 

" I am glad of it ! Introduce me to her, at 
once ! I have heard so much about her, that I 
am absolutely in a fever, till I make her acquaint- 
ance ! " 

" I must first introduce myself , sir. Well ; she 
is in the parlour " — 

And you go down to the parlour under the 
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plea of personally interchanging two or three 
words with the mistress of the house ! *' 

" That would have been too direct an overture, . 
sir. Was it not more to my purpose that the 
mistress of the house should invite me down ? '^ 
Oh ! I see. You had let her into your secret !'' 
That would have been keeping my secret with 
a vengeance, sir ! No ! — ^I knew that there was 
a pianoforte in the parlour ; I all but knew that the 
governess could play ; I as well as knew that she 
would be instantly apprised of my succession to 
the former tenant of the drawing-room ; and I 
positively knew that ladies, who can play, are any- 
thing but averse to being overheard; so, taking 
out my watch, sir, and placing it in view, on the 
table, I laid a wager with myself that, before the 
expiration of a quarter of an hour, the keys would 
be in motion^' — 

" Well ? '' 

'^ I won, sir, with good five minutes to spare ! 
and then, sir, I laid a second wager with myself, 
and gave odds, that if the governess could sing, 
the keys would not have all the race to themselves ; 
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and, lo ! before the expiration of the surplus time, 
her voice and the keys were at it, neck and neck V' 

" But where lay the profit of this, if all the 
while you were not in the parlour ? '' 

^' The profit lay in my being in the drawing- 
room, sir ; where such a passion for music seized 
me, that, do what I might, I could not refrain 
from ringing the bell, and preferring, through the 
servant, who answered it, a petition to her mis- 
tress, to the eflFect that, out of consideration for the 
excessive delight which I took in the vocal and 
instrumental art, she would be so extremely con- 
descending as to allow the parlour door to be 
opened, if only to the extent of two or three 
inches/^ 

" I '11 answer for it, it was thrown wide open/' 

" It was, sir — when I walked in, at the express 
solicitation of the landlady, backed by the kind 
permission of the governess, herself. 

^'Before the expiration of a month, sir, I 
shared, through the governess, the charge of all 
the secrets with which the man of intelligence en- 
trusted his wife; without his entertaining the 
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slightest suspicion of the treble custody in which 
it was kept ; and, from that moment, I laid my 
bets and lost no wink of sleep, until that day of 
the dreadftd awakening, with which I have just 
acquainted you. Either the friend, with whose ad- 
monitory counsel to me, I have possessed you, had 
taken advantage of my confidence, and played fast 
and loose; or suspicion was excited by the uniform- 
ness of my staking on the same side as the great 
establishment, between which and me, as it was 
well known, there existed no direct connexion 
whatever ; and, accordingly a trick was played oflf 
at head-quarters, with the view of putting the 
matter to the test, by naming the wrong horse, 
care being taken to obviate any prejudice to em- 
ployers ! 

^^ This, sir, is admitting you to a peep behind the 
curtain — ^to an inspection of mysteries which are 
guessed at by every one, but revealed only to the 
initiated few. Occasionally, indeed, a sample of 
them is exhibited in open day; an instance of which 
I shall give you, as you seem to be interested, 

'^A race, sir, was once to be run, in which two 
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horses were the sole competitors. As it drew to- 
wards the close^ great was the astonishment of the 
whole course^ at such an exhibition of fastidious 
ceremony, as, in the whole annals of the turf, was 
never known to take place before or since. It 
occurred in the case of the two riders, sir. Talk 
of compliments between two gentlemen, about to 
enter a drawing-room or a parlour! it was vulgarity 
to what was displayed upon the occasion in ques- 
tion : for one or the other of the gentlemen is 
sure to precede, at last ; but neither of the jockies 
would take precedence li^ere. Nearer and nearer 
the distance-post they drew, where the course, as 
you are doubtless aware, begins to be railed in, 
sir; one of them about a length in advance, but 
both going at little more than half a pace I The 
spectators looked on agape. What could be the 
matter ? Politeness, sir ! — Over-pohteness ! In- 
surmountable delicacy — on the score of winning 
the stakes. The one that had the lead, too modest 
to keep it, drew in a little, to let the other pass ; 
but no! The other could not think of being 
beaten in good breeding, and so, in his turn, drew 
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in the same degree, determined to carry oflF the 
pahn for ceremonious scrupulosity. The strife was 
so unmistakeable, sir, that one might have put it 
into words and sworn to their accuracy. 

" ' Go on.' 

"'No!' . 

" ' Pray do ! ' 

*' ' I cannot think of it.' 

'^ ^ Let me request you to go on ! ' 

'^'Pray don't!' 

" ' I swear you must ! ' 

" ' May I burst if I do ! ' 

" Thus it continued, sir, till they came within a 
hundred yards of the distance-post. What was to 
be done ? It was a question of honour to come in 
last, and he, that had all along the lead, was still 
obliged to keep it ! A minute and the post would 
be passed — ^unless he bolted. He bolted, sir ! 

•'Conceive the predicament of his fellow-jockey! 
He had now the course to himself! The race was 
his own — all to passing the post; and in half-a- 
dozen bounds he would be beyond it, hemmed in 
by the crowd, which, as you may have observed. 
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commences there; so that he would have no option^ 

except to run on^ or come to a flat stand-stiU — for 

he could scarcely leap his horse over the people^s 

heads. What couldnow save his credit? Nothing 

— except following the example of the other. He 

followed it, sir ! Both jockeys bolted, one after 

the other, sooner than win the race, which each, 

without the privity of the other, had received his 

instructions to lose I 

'^ Comment is superfluous ! '' 

'^ Rather,^' observed Franklin. 

" But to return to myself. I was ruined, sir; 
literally cleaned out ! All gone ! — Not a shilling 
left, wherewith to begin the world anew ! 

^^ Moving along with the crowd, as the stand 
was dispersing, I trod upon something. Suspect- 
ing what it was, 1 kept my place, till, as I thought, 
I was all alone. I picked up a small note-book, 
sir ; and, pocketing it, went home. I found that 
it contained three hundred pounds in paper. From 
the misery which I had endured for the last three 
or four hours, I was beside myself, sir ; and, going 
to a bank where I was unknown, and which was 
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situated in a part of the town that I seldom or 
never frequented^ I inscribed the notes with a 
false name and address^ and obtained the amount 
in coin. I had my scruples^ sir; but I got over 
them by making up my mind to regard the money 
as a loan^ which^ in case of better success^ and at 
all events, at one time or another, I should secretly 
return to the owner; whom I knew, as his name 
was inserted in the note-book. Yes, sir, I was 
fiilly determined to restore the money, with in- 
terest. The notes were advertised the next day, 
with a caution to stop them, in case of presenta- 
tion; but I had been in time; and the house, where 
I had passed them, was destitute of any clue to me. 
As a further precaution, I had disguised myself, 
when I went to get them changed. 

" I made my appearance, sir, on settling-day, 
and paid my engagements to the last farthing; 
which of course secured me the good-will of those 
to whom I was indebted, though my former 
patrons received me with obvious coldness. 

^' On that occasion, I met the person who 
had been the means of introducing me to the 
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turf^ and who had favoured me^ as I told you^ 
with his company at dinner^ when he treated me 
with lots of fair advice. There was something in 
his manner^ when we accosted one another^ that 
communicated to me a vague impression of inse- 
curity. It might have arisen &om association. I 
entertained a strong suspicion that I was indebted 
to him for the loss of all my property, and I felt 
as if I stiU stood in danger from his machinations. 
Besides, I was conscious of guilt, though I believed 
myself to be perfectly safe from any hazard of 
detection. 

^'I went home, sir, dispirited — ^miserably out 
of sorts I However, towards evening, I became a 
little more at ease ; and, bringing my desk to the 
table and opening it, I took out the produce of 
the bank notes which I had appropriated. I 
ranged the gold before me, and amused myself 
with revolving scheme after scheme, with the view 
of doubling, trebling, or, perhaps, quadrupling the 
amount ; till, either from exhaustion, or from the 
monotony of my employment, I fell, insensibly, 
into a doze. 
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" I know not how long my state of unconscious- 
ness had continued^ when I was roused by the 
sound of some person^ speakings as it were^ to 
himself. Judge of my astonishment, or rather dis- 
may, at opening my eyes upon the man who 
had occasioned me so much uneasiness, in the 
settling-room ! 

^^ He was standing right before me, apparently 
engrossed in surveying the contents of the table. 
He did not perceive that I was awake, and, for 
my part, I sat perfectly still ; as the shock, which 
I underwent upon seeing him, had deprived me, 
for the moment, both of the power of speech and 
motion. 

" ^ As I suspected!' he breathed to himself. 
^ Here is the note-book in his desk, and there are 
the notes, upon the table, converted into cash ! ' 

" I saw that my desk stood open, and on the 
top of one of the compartments which I had left 
exposed, lay the case in question. I started from 
my chair, and was proceeding to close the desk, 
when, laying his hand upon my arm, he pre- 
vented me. 
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" ' It is too late,^ said he; ^ I only stood in need 
of ocular demonstration. Fortune has thrown it 
in my way, and further concealment is vain ! 
Nay/ he continued, upon my renewing the 
attempt^ ^ put up the money before you close the 
desk. Every shilling of that^ as well^ is Latham^s ; 
and the note-book and its contents— or the pro- 
duce thereof — ought^ in reason, to go together.' 

*' ' What do you mean?^ I demanded, now fierce 
from desperation. 

^''Nothing, that anger wiU mend!' was his 
reply, ' but something that may be accommo- 
dated by dodlity. Resume your chair, and listen 
to me. You may as well.' 

^^ I sat down again. 

^' ' Mr. Arnold,' said he, ^ my eye happened to 
be upon you, when you made that sudden stop, as 
the company were retiring from the stand. I 
knew from the expression of your countenance — 
which is a very ingenuous one, Mr. Arnold, upon 
occasions — ^I knew, by the expression of your 
countenance, that you had trodden upon some- 
thing, and guessed your object in remaining till 
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the stand was clear. Taking my measnres accord- 
ingly, I watched you from a place, where it was 
impossible that you could be aware of my desire 
to keep you company; and saw you stoop and 
lift that note-case. I marked the colour of it 
distinctly. It was, as it is, precisely the same 
as that of the note-case, which was advertised the 
following day, and which was alleged to contain 
bank paper, to the value of three hundred pounds 
— ^the amount, as far as I can calculate, of the 
gold which stands ranged before you. I compre- 
hended the whole affair in a moment, Mr. Arnold ; 
and, if a doubt remained npon my mind, it must 
be superfluous to tell you, that the evidence, 
before me, is conclusive. I am willing, how- 
ever, to consign the whole occurrence to oblivion, 
provided you assist me in my wish to establish 
that quietude of mind which wiU enable me to set 
about doing so. What you abound in, I stand in 
need of — cash. I shall trouble you to accom- 
modate me with the half of what lies in such pro- 
fusion before you — as a loan — ^merely as a loan — a 
loan, to be returned whenever you may think 
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proper to demand it. The remaining half, yoir 
may dispose of as you please. Meantime, to 
satisfy you, as to the honesty of my intentions, I 
volunteer, at once, an important piece of service. 
Positively, Mr. Arnold, you are not fit to be 
entrusted with the custody of your own secrets ! 
That pocket-book ought to have been made away 
with the moment you had secured its contents. I 
shall take charge of it for you, in order to destroy 
it, at a proper opportunity.' 

" The note-case was now in his hand. I 
sprang upon him, and endeavoured to repossess 
myself of it, but in vain. He was the stronger 
man ; and, while, with one hand, he kept me off, 
he held it out of my reach, with the other. 

^' ^ It is useless, Mr. Arnold,^ said he ; ^you are 
only putting yourself to a great deal of unne- 
cessary trouble. K you wish, however, to retain 
the note-case, unfit as you have proved yourself 
to keep chaise of it, you have only to say so, and 
I shall instantly return it — ^provided you transfer 
to this side of the table, the half of Mr. Latham^s 
money.* 
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" I saw, sir, that there was no chance of secur- 
ing the only positive evidence against me, except 
by making the exchange, and accordingly it was 
forthwith effected ; when, coolly pocketing the 
money, he folded his arms ; and, confronting me^ 
surveyed me for a time in silence. 

" * I have something more to say to you, Mr. 
Arnold,' he resumed, ^ So far, you have secured 
my silence for the present ; but, to render your 
security complete, you must subscribe to another 
condition. As a preliminary, however, allow me 
to remark, that my share in the transaction^ 
which has just passed between us, gives you no 
hold upon me, further than I may be disposed to 
admit. In plain language, should you hereafter 
feel inclined to mention the loan, with which you 
have so considerately obliged me, out of Mr. 
Latham's money; no one would believe you, 
without a witness, which, with all your sagacity, 
I apprehend you would experience no incon- 
siderable difficulty in producing. This is a point 
which you will find it to your interest to keep in 
mind, Mr. Arnold. Now, to my final condition. 
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A few weeks ago, you were a great man, Mr. 
Arnold — ^though you stooped to the condescension 
of inviting me to your table. You were hand and 
glove with none, except the noblemen and gentry 
of the stand. I was obliged to content myself 
with a nod from you, in return for a bow ; nor 
was the nod invariably convenient, though the 
bow was never remiss in soliciting it. I felt it, 
Mr. Arnold. I felt it. I thought, indeed, at 
last, that you were desirous of sparing yourself 
the trouble of keeping up, even, so distant an 
acquaintance ; until, to my astonishment, I found 
myself enjoying the honour of being recognised 
as your guest. I met you, Mr. Arnold, upon 
that occasion, I trust, as you deserved — with 
every demonstration of friendship, but with 
absolute scorn for you in my heart; though I 
80 far requited your hospitality, as to proflFer 
some very particular advice, which you took, no 
doubt, "with a sincere intention of profiting by 
it. Mr. Arnold, it will hardly be agreeable to 
either of us, I should think, to continue our 
intimacy. It will therefore be prudent for one 
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of us^ at leasts to avoid those occasions upon 
which there exists the greatest probabiUty of 
our encountering one another. You understand 
me, sir, I suppose V 

^^ Here he proceeded towards the door, with the 
intention, as I thought, of leaving me ; but, as 
soon as his hand was upon the lock, he turned. 

^^ ' Lest my meaning should not be perfectly 
clear,* he added, ^ allow me to be a little more 
explicit. Avoid the Comer! avoid the stand! 
avoid the race-course! — as regularly, as I shall 
make a point of presenting myself there! If 
I catch a glimpse of you, Mr. Arnold— only as 
much as a glimpse — I shall exhibit you fully to 
the whole company. I shall do it, Mr. Arnold, 
as certainly as you hear me now wishing you the 
full enjoyment of the half of Mr. Latham's money; 
while, bidding you good night, I take my leave 
of you, I hope, for ever ! ' 

^^ Circumstance for circumstance, word for 
word, Mr. Franklin, have I communicated to you 
the particulars of that interview. Word for word, 
I may safely say ; for every syllable of what the 
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rufiBlaii said was indelibly imprinted upon my 
hearty in burning, maddening characters* 

'^ After he left me, I remained sitting in my 
chair, stupid with impotent rage and intolerable 
shame, arising from unparalleled audacity and 
insult* Eleven, twelve, one, two, three o^clock 
struck, sir, without my noticing it. It was not 
till accidentally pulling out my watch, and finding 
that it wanted only a quarter of four, that I 
recovered myself, sufficiently, to restore my money 
to its place, lock up my desk, and go in quest of 
sleep to my pillow. I need hardly tell you, sir, that 
what I sought I did not find. I did not — could 
not sleep, sir. He was still before me ; his 
words distracting me, and his looks aggravating 
their import ! It was much the same the follow- 
ing day and night. For a week there was little 
or no alteration. My strength of mind was gone. 
I had no vigour anywhere. My heart was col- 
lapsed. I could scarcely lift my hand, or keep 
my knees from bending under me ! 

**I have only a few words to add, sir. All 
hopes of repairing my fortunes by the turf were 
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at an end. I knew of no other occupation to 
which I could fly, for refuge. Such tradesmen as 
I was indebted to, aware of my bad success, and not 
seeing me going about as usual, demanded prompt 
settlement. My means vanished, as if by magic. 
I was thrown into prison ; and only liberated 
upon the failure of the aliment. I came out as 
bare as a beggar. I knew Mr. Armitage. He 
occasionally attended upon the stand, and one or 
two transactions had passed between us. His 
hand-writing had struck me, from the almost exact 
resemblance which it bore to my own. I had 
tsisted— fasted, sir — two whole days, when I foi^d 
his draught for the sum of twenty pounds. I was 
famishing when the banker took me to him : I 
told him as much, and he forgave me. You have 
my story, Mr. Franklin j and now, will you burn 
the proof of my guilt ? ^' 

^^How comes it, Arnold,^' said Franklin, ''how 
comes it that, during the whole course of this 
relation, I have never heard a single word about 
your wife and child ? '^ 

Arnold started at first, then lowered^ and, rising. 
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took two or tliree turns of the room, before he sat 
down again; while Franklin kept observing him 
with persecuting scrutiny. 

''Mr. Franklin/^ said Arnold, "you were wit- 
ness of my conduct, last night, with reference to 
this subject. My marriage bore no relation to 
my story, as far as it behoved me to acquaint you 
with the latter. I told you and Mr. Armitage, sir, 
that I had deserted my wife and child. I had 
reasons for doing so, and it would not be pleasant 
to me to recapitulate them. It is useless to press 
me, further, upon a subject, which I am deter- 
mined to avoid.^' 

As you please, Amold.^^ 
Thank you, Mr. Franklin : thank you,^^ said 
Arnold. "I am the more indebted to you, 
inasmuch as it gives me pain to refuse you any- 
thing." 

" If that is the fact," said Franklin, " I can 
hardly be wrong in supposing that, where it lay in 
your power to gratify me, it would give you plea- 
sure to do so ? " 

" Great, Mr. Franklin ! It would give me 
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great pleasure to oblige you — but you have not 
promised me to destroy the forgery/' 

"I shall promise to do so, Arnold. I diall 
promise to put you in possession of the documentj 
that you may commit it, with your own hands^ to 
the flames, provided' 
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^' Provided what, Mr. Franklin ? 

^^ Provided you give me your daughter in 
marriage/' Vfi^f 'r .^ 

Arnold stared, as if he could not trust the evi- 
dence of his ears, as to the meaning of the 
words which had just entered them. 

^^ Don't you imderstand me?'' said Franldin. 
^^ Can I speak more plainly than I have already 
done ? or do you wish me to repeat what I have 
said ? I wish to marry your daughter. I have 
seen her. I am in love with her. She is a 
paragon of virtue, as well as of beauty, and I will 
marry her. Why are you silent, man ? Do you 
object to give her to me ? " 

Mr. Armitage wants her, sir." 
As his mistress ! Do you intend to give her 
to him?'' ^ 
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^' You would not msult me, Mr. Franklin I " 
was Amold^s reply. 

^^Then why do you balance the one case against 
the other ? '' 

" I do not balance them^ sir. I am only weigh- 
ing the difficulty. I know, Mr. Franklin, that 
Mr. Armitage is your friend, as well as mine — 
that you have expectations from him — great 
ones I '' 

'^Will not that be all the better for your 
daughter ? " 

" Yes, sir ; provided Mr. Armitage fulfils those 
expectations, in case you marry her" 

'^ Look you, Arnold ! Can I make a confidant 
of you?-^I caix — I know I can ! The question is 
superfluoiis ! " 

/^ You jnean, sir, that you are in possession of 
that which will insure my fidelity ? " 

" Yes. I i^^n nothing else ; and shall there- 
fore come to the point, at once. Mr. Armitage 
has promised me the agency of his estates, the 
moment his father dies — an event, almost as close 
at hand, as we can wish it to be. To be sure, if I 

E 2 
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marry before, he can refuse to give me the agency; 
or, should I come into possession of it, and 
then marry, he can take it away. But I have 
another chance, not quite so valuable, to be sure, 
upon the score of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
but ten times more so, in point of security, once it 
falls to me. There is a living, the proceeds of 
which are nearly a thousand a year — a living 
which he has promised to me; which I have waived 
in consideration of the agency, that would prove 
twice, at least, as profitable; which it is still at my 
option, either to take or refuse, when it becomes 
vacant; and the incumbent of which, as Mr. 
Armitage told me, only yesterday evening, is now 
upon his death-bed. That mine, is mine for ever. 
All preliminary steps for entering the church have 
been already taken. I shall accept the living, 
and marry your daughter ; and, on the very day 
you give her to me, I shall put you in possession 
of the forgery." 

^'And what am / to do, Mr. Franklin, when 
you marry my daughter ? " 

^' I shall settle one hundred a year upon you 
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for your life, and you shall consider our house as 
your own/^ 

" But how is Mr. Armitage to be managed, in 
the interim ? '' 

"As you please. To your own profit, if you 
please. His designs upon your daughter are dis- 
honourable. You are not bound, in honesty, then, 
to keep any terms with him. Humour him ! — 
your daughter has yet to be found. The reward, 
which he promised you, last night, is still at your 
acceptance — ay, and with augmentation — ^though 
your position is changed. If the appearance of 
the thing revolts you, reflect that you are not the 
first father that has sold his child ! Both mothers 
and fathers have been caught at that traffic, and 
have shown their faces, afterwards. Come into his 
views ! Secure the reward, and let the work go 
on, as it may. Get possession of your daughter, 
and give her to me, as my wife — ^my wife, Arnold, 

Avith ring and jointure. I shall secure to her 
the succession to all I die possessed of. I have 
debated everything. The way is clear — no im- 
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pediment — no difficoltj — no risk. Shall jom 
danghter be the rector's wife ? " 

'' She shall, air." 

Soch was the understanding with which the 
worthies parted. 



CHAPTER III. 

'^ Thb subject shall not be alluded to^ any more^ 
my hoj" said the jeweler ; as he and his son sat 
together, after supper, the day immediately follow- 
ing that, upon which Lovell had returned. " It 
shall be alluded to, no more ; so there is an end of 
it. Never mind the particulars ! You have your 
own reasons, for keeping them to yourself; and, 
though I am p^suaded that evasion and subter- 
fage are things, which it is as abhorrent to your 
natore, as it is contrary to the principles, which 
have been instilled into you, to practise ; still, I 
shall not throw temptation in your way. Every 
one is allowed to have his secrets, and wherefore 
ought not you to have yours? Have a hundred, 
George, if you. like ! I have endeavoured, with 
the aid of your dear mother, and our worthy 
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friend^ Mr. Herbert^ to impress upon you the 
sense of what you owe to your Creator, and to 
your neighbour ; as well as to cultivate, in you, the 
disposition to discharge, to your utmost, those two 
most imperative and comprehensive debts. I 
have not concealed from you the fact, that human 
nature, at the best, must acknowledge itself a 
defaulter therein ; and that the bare infraction of 
the Creator's law, and not the extent, or the 
degree, in which it is broken, entails the penalty 
of transgression. You know what mercy has 
effected, for the hiunan family, in order to recon- 
cile pardon with justice ; by providing an atone- 
ment, without which, no pardon could be found — 
at least by man. In a word, my son, 1 have 
endeavoured to put you in the way of becoming a 
Christian — for to make you one depends, as you 
know, upon other and higher agency. As far as 
my judgment could direct, and my ability avail, 
I have done my best. What remains, you must 
do, for yourself, relying upon the blessing of your 
God and Redeemer .'' 

Touched by the generosity of his father, as well 
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as pained by the commendation bestowed upon 
him^ at the commencement of the parental address; 
the young man felt himself irresistibly impelled to 
waive the privilege, which had been accorded him. 

"Father/^ said he, ''you praised me just now, 
where I did not deserve it; and I cannot suflfer 
you to remain under an erroneous impression, 
howsoever I might profit by not disabusing you. 

The cause which detained me so long at R , 

and prevented my attending to the duties, which I 
had undertaken, was a wound/' 

''A wound!" 

*' A diflferent cause was assigned by the surgeon, 
with the view of saving my mother and you from 
needless alarm ; but it was done with my acquies- 
cence." 

'' A woimd \" reiterated the jeweler. 

'' Which I received in a duel," added Lovell. 

^'A duel! Greorge, have you been fighting a 
duel?" 

George himg his head. The subject of dueling 
had never been broached, by his father; but, fromliis 
principles, the youngman anticipated reprehension. 

£ 3 
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The jeweler rose, and, proceeding towards tlie 
door, opened it, as if he were going to retire, 
without wishing his son good night ; but he closed 
it again, and resumed his seat. 

'' Be so good, sir,'^ said he, '' as to acquaint me 
with the cause which led to your fighting the 
duel." 

Lovell did so;' confining himself, of course, to 
the mere circumstance of his interposition, when 
Phoebe was exposed to the insults of his antagonist. 

" He deserved the blow," exclaimed the old 
gentleman; ^^and, if he deserved it, he had no 
right to demand satisfaction for it. In meeting 
him, sir, you outraged your honour, instead of 
asserting it ! It is thus, sir, that ruffians main- 
tain the position of men of credit, and are admitted 
to our parlours and drawing-rooms, when our very 
kitchens would be polluted by their presence. 
You ought to have handed him over to the magis- 
trate, for provoking a breach of the peace — both 
him and the second who could countenance him. 
The abettor of an act of infamy is as detestable, as 
the perpetrator of one." 
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Again the old gentleman rose, went to the door, 
opened it, closed it again, and returned to his seat. 

" I suppose, sir,'^ said he, ^^ I suppose you think 
your life is your own, to use it as you please ?^' 

^\ No, sir," replied Lovell. " I know that it is 
the gift of my Creator, and that I ought to use it, 
to his honour." 

^^ And you throw it back again in his face 1" 

'' The world, father !" 

" The Maker of the world, sir ! The Creator 
against the creature ! — ^Which ought to have it ? 
Do you believe in God ?" 

'' Father !" 

^^ Don't be astonished, but answer ! I put the 
question, in earnest ! Do you believe in God ?" 

i' I do, sir." 

'^ Do you believe the Word of Gt)d to be what 
it professes to be ?" 

'' I do." 

" Does it forbid murder ?" 

'' It does." 

'' And you fight a duel ! Now, sir, permit me 
to wonder!" 
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*^ It is a necessary evil, father/' 

'^ No evil, sir, is necessary ! It is the cAstaimng 
from evil that is so. Evil is sin, and sin is for- 
bidden. The taunts, and scoffs, and sneers of the 
world, are the cross which the servant of Gt)d 
must bear up under, manfuUy ! That is courage 
— substantial courage — genuine, by the stamp of 
Heaven ! The courage of the duelist can boast of 
no such stamp ! It bears the stamp of condem- 
nation, impressed by Heaven's own hand. The 
duelist is a man of honour ! Is he ? He seduces 
your wife, sister, or daughter; but he will fight 
you, and that saves his honour I Does it ? Does 
honour consist in the defiance of death, or in the 
cherishing of decency and virtue? And what 
right have you to call him out ? Who gave you 
his blood to shed it ? God ? No ! Man ? No ! 
By the laws of neither the one, nor the other, are 
you entitled to one drop of it ! Do you wipe out 
the stain with it ? No ! It is as flagrant as ever ! 
What do you, then ? You execute vengeance ! 
Vengeance belongs to God ! The world will 
applaud you ! What world ? This ? How stands 
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it with regard to the other ? There, lies a stake, 
eternal; here, you have little or none ! There is 
no mincing a question like this ! It is Heaven or 
Earth ! Choose !'' 

The jeweler rose. 

The young man rose^ as well^ and stood^ abashed, 
if not convinced. The cast of the old man^s coun- 
tenance^ hitherto stem, began to relax into soft- 
ness, as he surveyed him, in comely and graceful 
manhood, silent and patient, under reproof. He 
fancied him standing before his adversary's weapon, 
lifted and levelled i He fancied it, till every con- 
sideration vanished, but that of the danger, to 
which a life, far dearer to him than his own, had 
been exposed. The censor was gone ! The father 
alone remained. He caught him to his breast. 

" Thank God, you are safe,'' he exclaimed, as he 
sobbed upon the neck of his son. 

A few minutes afterwards, they separated, for 
the night, the jeweler previously remarking that 
it would be as well to keep the affair a secret from 
Mrs. Lovell. 

" Concealment, George," said he, " is not only 
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allowable^ but imperative, where disclosure would 
only be productive of unavailing pain. Once aware 
of what has passed, your mother would be miser- 
able ever afterwards, when you happened to be 
out of her sight. Leave it to me.'^ 

Quite overpowered by the tenderness of his 
father, which made the greater impression, con- 
trasted, as it was, with previous rcbukefdl severity, 
Lovell withdrew to his couch, with a reproachful 
heart. More than once, had he been lipon the 
point of making a clean bosom of it, by divulging 
everything j and, in all probability, the impulse 
to do so would have prevailed, had it not been for 
the farewell injunction of the old man, with 
respect to the propriety of keeping the duel a 
secret from Mrs. Lovell. 

" Concealment is not only allowable, but impera- 
tive, where disclosure would only be productive of 
unavailing pain/' the yoimg man repeated to him- 
self, as soon as he reached his chamber. " Is it 
not so in the one case, as well as, the other ? What 
but imavailing pain should I give him, by disclosing 
the attachment, which I have formed, and the 
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contract, to which that attachment has led ? If 
in nothing else, wherein parents claim a voice, 
snrely a son, upon the verge of his majority, may 
exercise his own choice, in selecting a partner for 
life ? And, where that choice is made, and objec- 
tions are anticipated, surely, duty submits, enough, 
in postponing possession, till, one way or another, 
it may take place, without offence ? Good as my 
father is, I know that he attaches weight to con- 
ventional respectability. The circumstances of 
the woman, whom I would marry, he might, per- 
haps, overlook ; but not the want of connections — 
not, her position in society. He might, at last, give 
way, but it would be with a repining heart — a 
companion that would hurry him to his grave ! 
Could I give way ? No ! My very nature is only 
part of her ! I live in her ! I loved her, the first 
word she uttered — ^it breathed the woman to such 
amoimt of imsurpassable richness — ^it fell upon 
my ear — my soul ! — so like a prelude to usher in 

* Some fancied, but all-peerless heroine, 
' Where melody and words in painting vie ! ' 

And all, that it had promised, it more than made 
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good ! The void, when first we parted! — while, 
yet, her person and features were a mystery to me ! 
— Did I not feel, as if it could never be filled up ? 
Was it not by the hand of Providence that we were 
united, again ? Was it not by the direction of Pro- 
vidence that I was made acquainted with her worth 
before she was identified with the being that 
formed the topic of the profligate's revelations ? 
Was it not by the same appointment that I 
rescued her? When I believed that she was 
indiflferent and ungrateful, how strangely, in ac- 
cordance with all that had preceded, fell out the 
incident, that led to undeceiving me ! The in- 
terview which followed — the explanation — my 
transports at discovering that I was not only 
remembered but beloved,— -checked, when they, 
grew to wildness, by an appeal which nothing 
but forbearing tenderness, urged by the most 
. sensitive modesty, could have suggested — ^and all 
that ensued ! developing a nature in which purity 
is an instinct, the fount, from which afifection, 
itself, derives existence ! a nature, in which truth 
and ingenuousness are not conventionalities, or 
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things inculcated^ but spontaneous emanations ! 
Once trusting, how she confides !— once cleaving, 
how she clings ! And she is mine i Could /give 
way? And, if I couH; mind, soul, heart, sense — 
anything of worth; pertaining to Earth or Heaven, 
could have no share in me ! '^ 

Such was the tenor of Lovelies reflections, before 
he sought his pillow. 

The next morning beheld the family party, at 
breakfast. 

Happy is the meal, that hails the reunion of 
friends ! So felt the father and mother ; and 
so appeared the son to feel; but he did not 
seem to be animated, like his parents, with a wish 
to protract the hour of early refection. Once, 
already, had he risen, as if he were about to 
retire from the table, though, at the urgent soUci- 
tation of his mother, he sat down, again. 

" You will not refuse me, this morning,^^ said 
she, '^ a Uttle more of that company which I used 
to enjoy so regularly, and of which I have, latterly, 
been deprived, so long.^^ 

Six months had now elapsed, since Lovell parted 
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from Phoebe. For the most part of that time, till 
near the close of it, he had kept up a correspond- 
ence with her, as regular, as the frequent change of 
place, as well as the intervals of traveling, would 
allow ; for, though he had been obliged to delegate 
to another, the various business-transactions, with 
which he had been intrusted; still, as he was 
aware that his father's principal view, in sending 
him from home, was that of making him personally 
acquainted with the connexions of the house; he 
determined to accomplish the object, previously 
to his return, that the chance of future absence — 
which, in the new relation which he had assumed, 
he could not now anticipate, without uneasiness — 
might be obviated. He could not divest his mind 
of the idea that Phoebe was, still, in danger — ^that, 
even in the asylum where he had placed her, she 
might be assailed by the machinations of those, 
who had conjointly and severally endeavoured to 
eflfect her ruin ; and he restlessly longed for the 
period, when a nearer residence to her would in- 
crease her security. 
Had it been possible that the passion, with which 
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she had inspired him^ could admit of increase in 
its tenderness and intensity; her letters must 
have produced that effect; giving him, as they did, 
a thorough insight into the inmost recesses of her 
soul. The deeper he penetrated, the more was he 
amazed at the mine of truth, purity, gentleness, 
affection, and constancy of which he was the sole — 
the undisputed, though not imenvied, lord ! Within 
the last fortnight, however, silence had superseded 
the most strict observance of punctuality; and 
Lovell, alarmed, had brought his tour of ceremony 
to a rather precipitate close. 

It was late, when he arrived at home — ^too late, 
at least, for a visit to a boarding-school, at Clapham 
— and, accordingly, with all his impatience, he was 
obliged to defer the interview of greeting and ex- 
planation, till the following day. 

Again he rose ; but, this time, his mother rose, 
also. 

" I wish to speak with you George,^^ said she, 
and forthwith led the way to the drawing-room, 
whither Lovell had no option, but to foUow her. 

'^ What is the matter with you, George ? ^' said 
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Mrs. Lovell^ as soon as the door was shut^ and 
taking her son^s hand as she spoke. ^' Do you think 
your mother can^t interpret the looks of her son ? 
Your thoughts were not with us at supper, last 
night, except when you were obliged to coUect 
them, in order to reply to the questions which we 
put to you. You are a diflferent young man, George, 
from what you were when you left us. The ex- 
pression of your face is changed, your manner is 
changed, you are changed altogether! Your father 
did not remark it, but your mother did — thougli 
she never mentioned it, till now. You have a 
secret ! I do not ask what it is. I have only 
three questions to put to you; and, to them, I ex- 
pect that you will reply. I pondered them, after 
I left you and your father, together, last night. 
Does the subject of your secret make you happy ?^^ 
" It does/' 

" Ought it to make you happy ? '^ 
'' It ought.'' 

" Can your mother be of any use to you ? " 
" If I find that she can, I shall ask her." 
^^ I am content. Now, to another affair. Did 
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your father talk to you about Charlotte Digby, 
last night ? I was expecting every moment, during 
supper, that he would mention her. Did he speak 
about her, after I left you ?" 

"You surprise me! His heart is fixed upon 
the match. Don^t be uneasy George, Miss Digby^s 
is against it. She has confided the fact to me. 
She is a wise girl ! I hope it is not she you are 
in love with? — ^for George, you are in love. I do 
not ask for your secret ; but I hope you are not in 
love with Charlotte Digby ? " 

"I am not in love with Charlotte Digby, mother .'' 
" I am glad of it, since she is not in love with 
you ; though it would have made me happy, had 
the case been otherwise, with respect to both of 
you ; because it would have pleased your father — 
and me, too; for I think her an unexceptionable 
girl. I hope, George," added Mrs. Lovell, but in 
perfect simplicity, arising purely from the con- 
viction that her conjectures were right ; " I hope, 
George, that the girl, you are in love with, is as 
.good a girl as Charlotte Digby. Nay, George," 
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she added^ recollecting herself, '^don^t answer me. 
I have no wish to pry into your secrets. I have 
something further to say to you; you must help 
Charlotte Digby/' 

Help her, mother ? " 

Yes ; it will be helping yourself, at the same 
time. It will keep both fathers quiet. They have 
agreed upon it, that it is to be a match between 
you and her. It is all old Digby's fault ; and it 
will be just as well to let them believe that things 
are taking the way, they wish them. There will 
be no desire, then, to hurry them, or force them. 
Charlotte Digby will be able to take her time, 
which is all she wants; and you will save your 
father some fretting, which is more than he can 
bear." 

Will it not be acting with duplicity, mother?" 

George, if you call it duplicity to humour 
Mr. Digby, till he settles ten thousand pounds upon 
his daughter, which, long before any such thing, as 
a match with you, was thought of, and without any 
stipulation, whatsoever, he proinised her mother to 
do, the day she became of age ; and if you call it 
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duplicity to humour your father, when a fit of 
exa3peration might tumble him into his grave — 
if you call such measures as these, duplicity, you 
may do so, and act, accordingly ; but, for my part, 
I call them prudence and humanity — ^nay, I will 
go farther, George, and pronounce them to be 
positive duty. If you refuse to mariy Charlotte 
Digby, it may kill your father. If Charlotte Digby 
refuses to marry you, she may lose ten thousand 
pounds ! I hope you are not going to accuse your 
ftiotlier of duplicity? And if you do, she will 
plead guilty, and bear the charge with Rebecca ! '^ 

" B^becca who, mother ? ^^ 

" Brcbecca, in Scripture, you scapegrace ! I 
thought you knew your Bible, better ! Didn^t she 
practise deception upon Isaac, and instruct her son 
to do so ? And well she did, to reserve, for Jacob, 
his father^s blessing; when her husband would 
have thrown it away, upon Esau ! She knew the 
merits of her children, and she preferred the best ; 
whereas Isaac loved the worst, which was contrary 
to the wiU of God. We must not love evil ! '^ 

'^ Npr do evil, mother, that good may come pf it.'' 
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"George, you must not argue with your mother! 
When she asks you to do a thing, say ' yes,^ or 
' no/ and have done with it ! Don*t argue with 
her! Will you be very kind to Charlotte Digby? 
Will you call and see her, often; and let her come, 
often, to see you? Will you take her a walk, now 
and then, and go to the theatre, may be, to a ball, 
with her ? And will you keep your own counsel as 
well as you can, with respect to your father, as 

well as to Charlotte Digby^s, should you be ques- 
tioned by them; and, so, save your father's life and 
Charlotte Digby's ten thousand pounds? — Poor 
girl! ^Tis an interesting situation, George ! Listen. 
*Tis her father^s head clerk, that she is in- love 
with — and there is a chance of his being taken 
into the business, by and by. He is just ten 
years older, than she is. He served his apprentice- 
ship, to her father; and, when a boy, used to 
take delight in nursing her. Think upon that, 
George. When she grew up, he used to help her, 
in her lessons, and stand her friend in all her 
difficulties I Think upon that I When she grew 
older, still he used to attend her, along with her 
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mother to church; and, if she went out to a party, 
not a step would she go, till he promised to come 
and fetch her home. Think upon that ! All this 
while, she had no thoughts of him, except as a 
friend ; but the moment her father talked to her 
of marrying, she found out that she was deeply in 
love with him. If ever the heart of a girl was 
wrapped up in a young man, Charlotte Digby^s is 
wrapped up in Mr. Trueman. — I hope it is the 
case in your instance, George? — Don^t answer 
me! I don^t want to know your secrets; but will 
you comply with my wishes, George, or will you 
not ? O, you bad boy ! to require so much per- 
suasion, when your mother asks a favour of you, 
and where so much good will be done, and all by 
only a little humouring !^^ 

'^ I shall do as you wish, mother,^^ replied 
George, persuaded, but not convinced; though 
he thought that he perceived a very strong argu- 
ment, in the danger that might result from 
directly thwarting his father. It was, in fact, 
his own argument for the concealment, which he 
was practising. 

VOL. II. p 
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A kiss rewarded Um for his compliance. 

"And now, George/' resumed Mrs. Lovell, "since 
I have gained you over, in one point, I am deter- 
mined to succeed, in another; impatient as, I see, 
you are to get away from me. But first, let me put 
you on your guard — ^for you must be very much 
upon your guard, George. People will be giving 
you to Charlotte Digby. Let them. They wiQ be 
jesting with you about her. Let them. They will 
be asking you questions about her and yourself. 
Let them. They will be thinking themselves very 
wise. DonH make them any wiser. So that's 
settled. And now, George, to convince you that, 
in taking part with you and Charlotte Digby, in 
opposition to her father and yours, I am doing 
what is perfectly right — '* 

" Indeed, mother,'' observed Lovell, it is quite 
unnecessary !" 

" It is quite inconvenient you ought rather to 
$ay, George, because you want to get away from 
your mother. Now, that is indirection, my son, 
though I dare be bound you can justify it to your- 
self. Ah, George ! George ! our own imperfections 
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are easily reconciled and defended I George^ you 
must listen to me ! I only ask for two or three 
minutes ! Will you spare two or three minutes 
to your mother, my son, even though it should 
delay, a little, your visit to a certain somebody? — 
I am not asking for secrets, George. I will have 
nothing to do with your secrets/' 

'^ Dear mother!'' 

^^ I want you to listen, not to speak. I had 
always a horror of match-making. I should have 
married, years before I did, had not my friends 
been, constantly, talking to me, about marriage : 
^ This yowfig man wotdd make a good husband for 
me, and ' that young man would make a good hus- 
band for meJ I was determined to judge for my- 
self, George; and might have done so, before I saw 
your father, had I not been constantly interfered 
with. George, I set it down that marriage, being 
a bargain for life, ought always to be contracted 
with one's own free wiD, or not at all ; for they 
should love well, who agree to live, so long, together. 
There should be no persuasion in it — ^nothing 
but downright, straightforward inclination. Your 
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eligible matches were, ever, my abhorrence, because 
I always thought that there was something more 
than the woman or the man in them; and, conse- 
quently, something that were better done without. 
Seldom or never did I hear of unhappiness, in 
marriage, but I thought I could trace it to an 
eligible match ! I became an old maid, at last, 
sheerly through the officiousness of my friends, in 
their anxiety to find a husband for me, when I 
had made up my mind never to marry, unless I 
found one for myself. I found that one, as soon 
as I was given over. I married your father, at 
thirty, because he was my own choice. My Mends 
condemned the match, as he was rather more than 
twenty years older, than I was — but I loved him 
with all my heart, as he did me; and that in 
marriage, George, is your only stable eligibility ! 
I loved his mind, his sense of honour, his gene* 
rosity, his piety, and his looks too, George; for, 
even at fifty, he was a handsome man; and I shall 
love him, at his last day, as well as I did, at the 
first. May it prove the same in your case, George I 
Mind ! — I ask no secrets. You have, now, my 
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reasons for not liking to tamper or meddle with 
the aflPections of a child; and take them with you, 
where you are going, George. I ask no secrets, 
I repeat. There ! — ^kiss me, and be off 1 '^ 

Lovell caught his mother to his heart. Strongly 
was he tempted to confide everything to the dear 
maternal bosom; and, in all probability, he would 
have done so, but from a generous scruple, at the 
idea of her becoming a sharer in his responsibility, 
with reference to his father. He kissed her, and 
proceeded towards the door. 

'^ George,'* cried Mrs. Lovell, when he was 
half- way out of the door. 

He turned. 

"Don't come back! It is not lucky. Is not 
a mother quick at guessing the secrets of her son ? 
Begone, boy \ '' 

Scarcely was the last word uttered, when Lovell, 
having closed the door, again, was standing at 
her side. 

" Mother,'' said he, " sit down. I have resolved 
to tell you everything." 

*'So do, dear George," said the good lady, 
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rubbing her hands^ in pleased anticipation of the 
secret, which she had no longer any objection to 
learn. 

Attentively she listened to his story ; no parti- 
cular of which he suppressed. As he proceeded, he 
watched her countenance, anxiously, striving to an- 
ticipate, &om her looks, the judgment that awaited 
him. Nothing however rewarded his scrutiny, but 
the indications of a profound interest, varied, as 
the incidents successively called forth compassion, 
surprise, alarm, wonder, sympathy. Although he 
had determined to omit all allusion to the duel, 
still, he was, insensibly and unavoidably, led to the 
subject ; and, here, he would have found, had he 
not found it, long before, what a grasp he had of 
his mother^s heart. She drew closer and closer 
to him ; got possession of his hand, and held it 
as though it were in a vice — only that the iron 
trembled ; looked up in his face, as only woman 
can look, when she contemplates danger, in con- 
nexion with the object of attachment ; gasped as he 
drew near the issue; and then threw herself back 
in her chair, covering her eyes with her hands. 
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" Stop a moment/' said she. 

But he had to stop^ longer than a moment. 

^^ Are you ill, mother ?'' inquired Lovell. 

She made no reply. Her lips moved, but no 
sound came &om them. Was she talking to 
herself? After a few moments more he repeated 
the question, more anxiously. 

*'No, Greorge/' said she. "I shall speak to 
you, presently .'' 

In about a minute she spoke; having, previously, 
taken out her handkerchief, and applied it, two or 
three times, to her eyes. 

'* George,^' said she, " I have been imploring 
Heaven to forgive you, and I thank it for having 
spared you ! It was a dreadful extremity to come 
to, George — ^not as to the risk of life, but as to 
the manner of risking it. I hope you forgot your 
God at that moment ! It is a strange thing for 
a mother to say ; but I hope you did. Better to 
forget him; than, remembering him, to insult 
and defy him ! I know how the world thinks 
and acts, with respect to such questions, George ; 
and a pretty world it is, that its opinions should 
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be deferred to, and its example followed, in disre- 
gard of the Being that made it ! George, I never, 
yet, could consider a duelist in any other light, 
than either as an atheist, or a very weak and 
ignorant believer ! Believer ? — Believe in God, 
and run the chance of rushing into his presence, 
fresh from the perpetration of a breach of his 
commandments ! George ! George ! The bless- 
ings of a Christian are held cheap, where they are 
forfeited for the boast of a duelist ! " 

Severe was the look with which the mother 
uttered this. Dearly as she valued the life of her 
son, in her deep piety that stake was all over- 
looked, for the moment; as she meditated upon the 
immeasurably richer one, which, as she thought, 
he had been periling. 

All the softness of the mother, however, re- 
turned, as he proceeded with his narrative. He 
thought he could discover the dawn of awakeniag 
interest, for Phoebe ; as her avoidance of him, from 
the consciousness of attachment, her ingenuous- 
ness, her modesty, her implicit reliance upon his 
honour ; pleaded her honest cause ; while his own 
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generous sacrifices and resolves^ in her favour, 
won for himself^ in amplest measure^ the tribute 
of maternal pride ; though a thoughtfiilness^ not 
unmingled^ apparently, with perplexity and, even, 
apprehension, betrayed itself, when he avowed 
the contract into which he had entered, at the 
close of his adventure. 

" Well, mother ? '^ said he, when he had done. 

The answer was not quite ready ; but it came, 
at last. 

" One thing, Greorge,^^ said Mrs. Lovell, " is as 
clear as the sun at noonday — that is, when the 
day is not a cloudy one. This girl — as you 
describe her — ^is worthy of being your wife." 

'' Mother ! '^ interrupted George, catching his 
mother^s hand. 

" Be quiet, George," said she, "till I have done ! 
I repeat that she is worthy to be your wife, or the 
wife of any man, if she tallies with your descrip- 
tion and estimation of her ! " 

« Oh, mother ! " 

'^ Will you be quiet, till I justify myself, for so 
far ? Her sitting in the work-room of a milliner 
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is notUng. Her sitting in the kitchen of on inn- 
keeper is nothing/^ 

^' She worked the greater part of the time in 
the parlour, mother/^ interposed Gteorge. 

" Will you just leave her in the kitchen, 
Greoi^e, and suffer your mother to go on ? I say, 
these things are nothing. If she is, indeed, such a 
girl as would grace a drawing-room, a drawing- 
room is her place; and your mother, Gteorge, is 
not the woman to turn her out of it/* 

" My own dear mother ! " exclaimed George, 
catching the good lady to his breast. 

'^ Let me alone, George ! It is your own dear 
girl you are thinking about ! If you interrupt 
me, again, you shan^t hear another word from me. 
As to the gir?s parentage, it might have been 
good or bad, for what you know — the Lord forgive 
me for saying bad, because I mean poor; and you 
know what kind of friends the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth thought proper to gather around him, 
when he came, to give light to the world, more 
bright and strong, than that of the sun when 
he shone upon it in his youth I ** 
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" How I love to hear you talk, mother ! ^^ 

'' How you love to interrupt me, when I do so, 
George,'^ rejoined his mother, with a smile ill- 
disguised by reproof. ''Well, George, I, now, 
come to the contract. What shall I say to that ? 
I shall say at once, that, as you made it, with your 
eyes open; you cannot break it without shutting 
your eyes to the claims of your own honour .^^ 

*' My best of mothers ! *' 

" I have done ! I wish you a good morning, 
George ! There is no getting you to listen to me ! ^^ 

" Go on, mother ! Not another word shall you 
hear from me, till you say that you have done ! ^' 

" Your father, George ! 

" Mother, may I speak ? 

'' Yes, Greorge ; for now I confess I feel myself 
a little at a loss.^^ 

'' Mother, I shall never marry, without his con- 
sent, while he lives ; and Heaven know that it is 
from my heart I speak, when I say, that I wish 

him to live long ! " 

" And your mother knows it, my son ! Your 
mother knows it. Heaven bless you ! " 
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Here, he cast himself at his mother's feet, and 
threw his arms around her. 

^^ Stand up, Greorge ! '^ said his mother. " Stand 
up ! I cannot hold you there, and your mother^s 
heart wants you ! " 

He rose to receive the return of his embrace. 
The embrace of a mother ! Except one, it is the 
fondest in the world ! 

There was something that required a little 
setting to rights before the conversation was 
resumed. 

" Your father, I fear,'^ at last, the mother 
began, ^^ can hardly be expected to live, very long. 
While he lives, we should try to make him happy ! 
I donH think, George, he will be happy, unless he 
sees you settled. I wonder if he could be brought 
to look with a patient, if not with a favourable eye, 
upon this engagement.'^ 

" Mother ! '' 

" Will you be quiet ? I am debating. He is 
an honest man, George ! He loves what is good, 
and she, you say, is good. He loves what is beau- 
tiful, and, I am sure, she is beautiful — ^your mother 
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was a good-looking woman twenty years ago, 
George/' 

^' And is so now, mother ! '^ 

'' There ! You are speaking again ! How can 
I debate the matter, when you are constantly 
interrupting me ? He loves people of good con- 
nexions, it is true; but I do not think he, ever, 
properly considered the case, with reference to 
the disciples. That's a grand hitch for human 
pride, George ! And, then, the earthly parentage 
of our Saviour ! That 's the grandest hitch of all ! 
— ^Who dares be proud ? — I am not finding fault 
with your father, George — I do not mean to say 
that he is proud. I only admit that he is fond of 
good connexions — I wish, George, you had not 
interrupted me, a little while ago, the road lay so 
clear before me, and now I have lost it ! — No. It 
is here again — ^Yes ! I see it, I see it, George — '' 

Here Mrs. Lovell came to an abrupt close. 

" Well, mother," said her son, after waiting for 
two or three minutes, with exemplary patience." 

" Go to Mrs. Ludlam' s, George," said his 
mother, changing the subject. ^^ I promised to 
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call upon Charlotte Digby, at eleven o^dock, and, 
now, it must be half-past ! Off with you, boy ! — 
but recollect what I told you about Charlotte 
Digby ! Never mind, though all the world should 
give you to her. You have not had time or oppor- 
tunity to make any engagements yet; so remember 
that there is to be a ball, to-morrow night, at Mr. 
Digby^s, and that you will be expected. Away 
with you, now ! I am going up stairs, to put on 
my shawl and bonnet ! I have not a minute to 
spare. George, give me your hand — Good by — 
Give your mother^ s love to the girV 

Here Mrs. Lovell left her son, a little disap- 
pointed, at not being made acquainted with the 
issue of her debate ; but hastily providing himself 
with his hat and gloves, he was soon upon the 
street, and, the next moment, everything was for- 
gotten, but the errand, upon which he was now 
speeding. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Digby was sitting in the drawing-room, 
in anxious expectation of a call from Mrs. Lovell, 
when that excellent lady made her appearance. 
A welcome from both hands, as well as from the 
heartily proflFered lips of the frank and good- 
natured girl, rewarded the visitor for her com- 
parative punctuality. 

^' Beach me a chair, hussy,^^ said Mrs. Lovell ; 
" and come and sit down beside me.^' 

^' Well,^^ said Miss Digby, as soon as both were 
seated. 

'^ My good child,^^ said Mrs. Lovell, " if you 
can speak without breath, His more than I can. 
I have been walking rather fast, to make up for 
my being rather late ; and you must allow me to 
recover myself, a little. Where is your mother? ^* 

'^ She is engaged in giving directions, and 
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making preparations about supper against to- 
morrow night." 

And why are you not helping her? " 
Have I not been waiting for you ? " 
Yes ! yes ! I forgot. Housewives are always 
housewives ! — and you will become a housewife, in 
time. I know you are an excellent girl. I always 
thought you would make a good wife for George." 

" Dear Mrs. Lovell ! '' 

" How did you know that he was not in love 
with you ? " 

. '^ I never saw anything in his manner that 
approached within a hundred degreeg of love ! " 

" He is over head and ears in love ! " 

Miss Digby looked aghast. 

'^ You astonish me," said she, after a pause. 

" You are not the only person that is asto- 
nished ! " said Mrs. Lovell. " I could scarcelv 
believe my own ears, when he told me. He 
arrived, as I said we expected he would, last night. 
I could not speak to him, then ; but, this morning, 
as I promised you, I have had a thorough expla- 
nation with him. He is dying for love ! " 
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" Unfortunate ! ^^ exclaimed Miss Digby. 

'' Not at all/^ said Mrs. Lovell. 

" Ah ! dear madam/^ said Miss Digby, ^^ are 
you not in jest ? ^' 

" Never more in earnest, in my life. In fact, 
the poor fellow is so far gone, that I have been 
obliged to give in to him ! '' 

^^ After 'the promise you gave me, Mrs. Lovell V 
said Miss Digby, reproachfully. 

" I never gave you any promise about the mat- 
ter,^^ said Mrs. Lovell. 

^^ Well, ma^am,^^ replied Miss Digby, too much 
hurt, to be able to dissemble her feelings, '^ I will 
not be so rude, as to contradict you. All I shall 
say is that, &om what passed between us, the con- 
duct which I expected from you, was very diflfer- 
ent from this ! I loved you, Mrs. Lovell,^' she 
abruptly added, bursting into tears. 

" Why, what are you crying about ? '^ inquired 
Mrs. Lovell. 

" Can you ask me, ma^am ? ^^ 

^^ I can, aud do I You have no business to 
cry!^^ 
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*' Haven't I, ma'am ? " 

^^ None in the world ! I declare I have made 
haste for something! — Bnnning against almost 
every person I met; crossing, without heed of 
carts or carriages ; half on the street, and half on 
theflags; making my way how I conld ; and post- 
ing, all the time, as if I were carrying an express; 
and all to set you crying with my good news ! " 

" Good news, Mrs. Lovell ! I respect Greorge ; 
I admire George ; but I am in love, and I have 
told you so, with somebody else/' 

'^ I know you are ! " 

" And I have resolved to marry that person, or 
no one !" 

" I know you have ! " 

" And you promised to help me, ma'am I " 

" I know I did ! " 

" And you have given your consent to Geoi^e's 
marrying me ! " 

" I have given no such thing ! " 

Miss Digby stared at Mrs. Lovell, who, return- 
ing her gaze, sat, the very image of unperturbed 
and conscious innocence. 
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'^ Why, ma^am/' said Miss Digby, ^' you, 
yourself, told me, only just now, that you had 
done so ! ^' 

'^ I told you nothing of the kind I ^* 

More amazement, but it did not last long; 
though it might have done so, had it not been for 
a smile, that began to play about the lips of the 
kind-hearted, but tantalising, good lady. Miss 
Digby at last began to smile too. 

" Ah ! '' said she, " you have been only trying 
me all this while, and George is not in love 
ataUr' 

'' He is in love, Charlotte Digby, and despe- 
rately in.love, too," said Mrs. Lovell. 

A baffling wind ! Pair but a moment before, 
and now right ahead, again I A pretty condition 
for a ship that wants to get into port ! 

Charlotte Digby sat confoimded; stiU there 
was the smile, playing, more broadly than 
ever, about Mrs. Lovelies arch, but honest, lips. 
The sweet girl smiled again — looked grave — 
thought — ^began to laugh, and stopped — ^thought 
again — smiled again, and at last, bursting into a 
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fit of laughter, threw her arms around the neck 
of her tormentor. 

" George is in love with somebody else/^ she 
exclaimed ! " I know he is V' 

" You might have known it, from the first/' 
said Mrs. Lovell; "and, now, that I have 
recovered my breath, you shall hear all my 
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Now for it," cried Miss Digby, snatching the 
hand of her friend, and pressing it between both 
her own, with all her might. 

" I wish, Charlotte Digby," said Mrs. Lovell — 
" I wish you would recollect, that, going up stairs, 
the other day, I happened to fall, and put my right 
thumb out of joint ! " 

" O dear," exclaimed Miss Digby, " what have 
I been about ! " 

"Only squeezing my sore thumb," said Mrs. 
Lovell. " Once, in a morning, is enough. I was 
indebted to you for a twinge, when you shook 
hands with me, upon coming in. You shake hands 
very heartily, Charlotte Digby." 

"Always with you, dear Mrs. Lovell." 
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So you do^ girl! Never mind the twinge! 
Look ! The swelling has not gone down yet/^ 

" Dreadful ! ^' exclaimed Miss Digby. 

" Nonsense! " said Mrs. Lovell] — " But now to 
my news I George will do every thing that you 
Uke/^ 

'^ Dear fellow ! " exclaimed Miss Digby. 

'^ Call upon you, stay at home to receive you, 
squire you, do any thing, short of marrying you.'' 

^' How much I am obliged to him ! " 

^' And how much he ought to be obliged to you ! 
but I thank jonfor him, my dear ! " 

^' You know what I mean ! '' 

" You mean what you say, and it is both well 
meant, and well said ; and well taken into the bar- 
gain, Charlotte Digby ; though I should have been 
glad of you as a wife to George. And, now, Char- 
lotte Digby, let us put our heads together ! " 

" With all my heart I '' said Miss Digby. 
" What is it ? '' 

"A secret, Charlotte, and you must keep it, as 
well as what I have told you, about George's being 
in love. But, first and foremost, I shall ask you a 
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question. Had Mr. Trueman, your father's head 
clerk^ been placed in an humbler situation^ do you 
think you should have loved him ? '^ 

^^I don't know^ dear madam^ that I should 
have ever loved him, in that case. We should not, 
probably, have been thrown so much together. It 
is unlikely that he would have been so well accom- 
plished, as he is — that he would have possessed the 
same refined sentiments, and noble feelings.'^ 

" But," interposed Mrs. LoveU, " suppose every 
thing had stood in the same position, except his 
rank in your father's establishment ?" 

^^Why, Mrs. Lovell,'' said Miss Digby, ''if you 
mean to ask me whether I should have loved him, 
had he been one of my father's domestic servants; 
I answer, at once, that I think I should not. His 
rank would have prevented me fix)m looking upon 
him, in any other light. Am I wrong ? " 

'' No ! No ! I don't say that you are wrong. 
Rank prevents us from seeing many things ! And 
80, had he the accomplishments of a gentleman, 
the sentiments of a gentleman, and the feelings of 
a gentleman ; being one of your father's domestic 
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servants^ yoii would not have loved him, as you 
love him, now ? " 

" No ; but loving him, now, I would love him, 
whatsoever he might be I ^' 

^'That's it! That's it! You're a good girl, 
Charlotte. — Yet, no ! — I don't mean to say that 
you are not b. good girl — but merely that we are 
not ffoififf the same way. I must fancy that you 
have a brother, Charlotte" 

" Would to Heaven I had ! " interposed Miss 
Digby. 

'^ Why, girl, he would have run away with the 
better part of your father's fortime I " 

" I would give it all I to have a brother ! " 

"Eass me, you hussy! Charlotte, you are a 
good girl ! — a downright good girl ! However, 
you shall have a brother, without being a penny 
the poorer for it ! Now, Charlotte, suppose you 
had a brother, and that brother should happen to 
meet with a lovely, virtuous, and highly gifted 
girl, who had been brought up to a respectable 
business; but, from circumstances, which, she 
could not control, was obliged, for a few days, 
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to do two or three little things^ about a house; 
and suppose he should fall in love with her, 
and determine to educate her, highly, and many 
her ; what would you say to him then ? '' 

^^ I should say that he was a noble fellow ! '^ 
said Charlotte. 

" Kiss me again, you good-for-nothing hussy!" 
said Mrs. Lovell, throwing her arms about Miss 
Digby^s neck. 

'^Yes,^' repeated Miss Digby, as soon as she 
could extricate herself from a rather oppressive 
hug, " I should be proud of such a brother, and 
call him my dear George.'' 

" I did not tell you that the name of your 
brother was George, Miss Charlotte Digby .^' 

" Dear madam,'^ rejoined Miss Digby, ''it was 
perfectly unnecessary to do so. Strange, indeed, 
if one did not know the name of one's own 
brother ! And so this accounts for George's being,^ 
over head and ears, in love ? '' 

"Even soj and you shall know all the parti- 
culars, by and by ; but now I have something, far 
more important, to talk to you about. Charlotte, 
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this girl must come to the ball, to-morrow night. 
She is at Clapham, with Mrs. Ludlam — ^the lady, 
you know, about whom, at George's request, we, 
all of us, interested ourselves so much. Put on 
your bonnet and shawl, or cloak ! '^ 
For what, dear madam ? '* 
To accompany me to Mrs. Ludlam's. I am 
going there, to see this girl j and you must ask 
her to your ball.'^ 

" I shall be delighted— buf' 

^' I suppose I know what you are going to say. 
You fear she may not feel, at home, in the com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen ? Have no anxiety 
about that! If she, only half, comes up to George's 
description of her, she would be in her place, in 
the Queen's drawing-room ! " 
I am dying to see her.'' 
You seem to be so, by the haste you are 
making to get ready.'' 

^' I shall be with you in a moment," cried Miss 
Digby, tripping to the door. 

'^ Stay, Charlotte," cried Mrs. Lovell. " It is 
a secret ! — all, a secret. Nobody knows anything 
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abofot it, but the giri and George, andToaandme. 
It most not be breathed to any other party — not 
even to your mother. Women hare not the best 
reputation for keeping secrets, you know ; and I 
must admit there is a little truth in the common 
opinion." 

" Except with regard to you and me, dear Mrs. 
LoveU," said iliss Digby. 

" I grant the exception, Charlotte ! Yes ; I 
belicTe we are an exception. I hear your mother 
upon the stairs ! Go, and make haste. We shall 
be just in time for the stage." 

Scarcely had iliss Digby disappeared, when her 
mother presented herself. 

^^ My dear Mrs. Lovell," said she, " I did not 
know that you were here. I am delighted to see 
you ! I am so busy below ! I was just stepping 
up to give Charlotte a scolding, for not coming to 
help me ; but I shall let her off, now that I see 
how much better she has been employed.^^ 

" You must spare her, a little longer ;" said Mrs. 
Lovell, '^ I am going to take her to Clapham." 

"To Clapham, my dear! You have no idea 
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what a heap there is to do, against to-morrow 
night V' 
'^ It will be nothing in your hands, my dear ! '^ 
^^ Nothing, my dear Mrs. Lovell ! It would 
require a dozen hands ! ^' 

" Your hands are as good as a dozen, my dear. 
You are the most notable housewife in London ! " 

" But'' 

/^I tell you,'' interposed Mrs. Lovell, "you are 
the jnost notable housewife in London; and I 
consider myself to be a tolerable judge, in such 
matters." 
'^ But my dear Mrs. Lovell, Charlotte" — - 
" Would only be in your way ! and I am only 
helping you, by taking her out of it." 

" I assure you, my dear, that Charlotte is" 

" I know it, my dear ! Charlotte is an excel- 
lent housewife for a girl ; but, strive as you may, 
you will never make her half as good a one, as 
yourself. I tell you what — I'll bring her back 
with me, in two or three hours, and help you my- 
self, along wdth her ; and, then, you wiU only have 
two of us in your way, instead of one." 

g2 
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^' You are jesting, my dear ! '^ ^ 

" I am not jesting — ^At all events this is not 
jesting — Charlotte must go with me to Clapham/' 

" For what, my dear Mrs. Lovell? '^ 

This was a poser — at least so it seemed to he ; 
for, either Mrs. Lovell had an insurmountable ob- 
jection to adopt a subterfuge, or felt a very strong 
inclination to forfeit her claim, as an exception to 
the general rule. 

" Sit down, my dear,*' said she, " I think I 
must tell you the secret.^' 

" It is but fair,'^ said Mrs. Digby. 

" I am rather inclined to be of the same opinion, 
my dear; so, while Charlotte is making ready,'^ 
she added, drawing a chair close to that which 
Mrs. Digby had already taken — 

"I am ready, dear Mrs. Lovell," cried Char- 
lotte, bounding into the room. " Do now 

O mother, are you there ! " she added, checking 
herself. 

" Yes, Charlotte — just step out a little. Mrs. 
Lovell has something, which she wishes to say to 
me, in confidence." 
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'^ O Mrs. Lovell ! ^' exclaimed Miss Digby. 

'' It is only to yoiir mother, my dear/^ observed 
Mrs. Lovell, looking rather confused. 

" Does Charlotte know it ? ^^ inquired Mrs. 
Digby. 

"She does/^ replied her friend; "and I give 
her leave to tell it to you the moment she comes 
back. Bless me ! *' she exclaimed, looking at her 
watch. " We shall be too late for the stage ! 
Good-bye, my dear/' added she. " We have not 
a moment to spare, just now. Come, Charlotte. 
As it is, we shall have to take a hackney coach to 
the office. Come along ! '^ 

Poor Mrs, Digby, all amazed at the hurry and 
suddenness, with which the two ladies departed, 
and rather mortified, into the bargain, at experi- 
encing a little disappointment ; was left to console 
herself, as well as she could, by exercising her 
abilities, as the most notable housewife in London; 
while Charlotte and Mrs. Lovell, having taken a 
coach, at the first stand they came to, were 
making what haste they could to the office of the 
Clapham stage. 
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"Ah, Mrs. Lovell/' cried Chariotte, as they 
drove along, "it was too bad of you to tell the 
secret to my mother, after having charged me, as 
you did, to keep it from her." 

" I only promised to tell it to her," said the 
good lady. " The pleasure of communicating the 
secret shall be left to youJ^ 

" It will be quite safe with my mother ! " re- 
marked Miss Digby. 

" I know it will, my dear," rejoined Mrs. Lovell. 
" I only laid you under the injunction owing to 
the uncommon sacredness, which I always attach to 
a secret. 



CHAPTER V. 

And did not Lovell's heart beat, when he 
knocked at the door of Mrs. Ludlam^s establish- 
ment? If the reader will believe us, his voice 
almost failed him, when, upon the appearance of 
the servant, he asked if her mistress was at home ; 
and, upon being answered in the affirmative, 
added a similar inquiry, with respect to Miss 
Arnold. 

" Is Miss Arnold well ? ^' he inquired. 

" Yes, sir.'' 

" Has she been indisposed ? '* 

'' No, sir.'' 

We shall not vouch for the absence of a little 
disappointment, at finding that Phoebe's silence 
had not been occasioned by a slight — a very 
slight — ^interruption, in the state of her health. 
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The fact is, Lovell had his fears. Few lovers are 
without such things. And we must grant a little 
ground for his misgivings, considering that, until 
the last two or three weeks, Phoebe had been uni- 
formly punctual in her correspondence. 

'^ What can have occasioned her silence ? '^ he 
said to himself, when the servant, leaving hiTn in 
the parlour, went to inform her mistress that a 
gentleman requested to speak with her. He did 
not send up his name. Lovers delight in mystery. 
Neither did he ask, at once, to see Phoebe, an 
interview with whom was the paramount aim of 
his visit to Clapham. The lover again ! who takes 
a strange delight, at times, in side-way, or cir" 
cuitous approach j when the object of his wishes, 
without difficulty or let, lies right before him. 

Little knew Phoebe, who, along with the rest of 
the young ladies, was engaged in taking a lesson 
in dancing — little she knew, or guessed, the cause, 
that summoned Mrs. Ludlam from the school- 
room, which, on such occasions, she always made 
it a point to attend. 

^^ Mr. Lovell ! '^ exclaimed the worthy lady, the 
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moment she entered the parlor. " And is it Mr. 
LoveU, whom I was upon the point of excusing 
myself from coming to see, till the dancing lesson 
should be over ? Welcome ! Welcome, my dear 
young friend — ^the friend of the widow and the 
orphan ! This school is yours — House, furniture, 
pupils, — all are yours ! Nay, you must not inter- 
rupt me ! " she added, observing that our hero 
was about to speak. " Gratitude is the only re^ 
turn, that I can make; and you must not deny me 
the pleasure of offering it to you. And it appears 
that there is to be no end to my obligations to 
you ? Here have you sent me a creature, whom 
it is a blessing to know — who will do more credit 
to my establishment, than all the rest of my pupils, 
put together; supposing every one of them to be a 
pattern of docility and industry. Where did you 
find such a wonder of goodness, capacity, beauty, 
and grace ? To French — in which, when she came 
to me, I found her considerably advanced — she has 
added Italian and German, in the course of only 
six months. Her aptitude in drawing is equally 
astonishing. She was quite past my labours, in 

g3 
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English; except the grammar^ which she seemed 
to master, at a glance — ^positively, almost at a single 
reading. As to dancing, the steps are done, the 
moment they are shewn to her. You would have 
been delighted, had you been along with me, just 
now, watching her, as she moved through a quad- 
rille. Mr. Simpson, the master, declares it is a 
boon to be allowed to teach her. He is so proud 
of her that this very day, at his own particular 
request, he is going to give her a quarter of an 
hour, to herself; so much is she in advance of the 
class. But her heart, Mr. Lovell ! Her heart, 
my dear young Mend ! Perfect amiability ! Her 
disposition is angelic — I can employ no other 
term. I asked you, just now, where you found 
her ; but I want to know nothing about her, more 
than I already know. Never have I questioned 
her as to her birth, or connexions — prospects — 
anything ! It was enough for me that you had 
recommended her — and how she honours your re- 
commendation ! How she recommends herself ! 

The reader may imagine how welcome to Lovell 
was this encomium on his mistress, pronounced, as 
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it was, by the lips of a woman, who was, herself, 
highly intellectual, and fiilly warranted, by her 
own good qualities, to estimate the mental and 
moral excellence of another. He was over- 
powered. He felt quite at a loss. 

Mrs. Ludlam observed it; and with that percep- 
tion of delicacy, which is instinctive in a superior 
nature, immediately changed the subject. 

" Your father and mother are well ? ^^ said she. 
'^ When did you return ? 

" Were you not aware of my return, madam ? ^^ 
asked Lovell. 

'' No.^' 

^^Did not Miss Arnold mention it to you? I 
wrote to her, apprising her of it.^^ 

^^Not until this moment, I assure you, was I 
aware that your return to town, so soon, had been 
determined upon.^^ 

"Has Miss Arnold been particularly occupied 
of late ? '' 

" No ; not particularly.^^ 

"You are aware that we have corresponded? ^^ 

" Yes.^^ 
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" I have been, latterly, disappointed at not 
hearing from her/' 

" Her books are to blame ! Docile as she inva- 
riably is, it was not without difficulty that I could 
persuade her to attend Mr. Simpson, though now 
she is exceedingly fond of the class. We take 
delight in that in which we excel. But come 
— I dare say she is now engaged in receiving her 
private lesson. You shall take her by surprise. 
I shall, then, dismiss Mr. Simpson, and leave 
you to yourselves." 

That Phoebe should be alone, upon his first 
interview with her, after his return, was what 
young Lovell wished; yet, from some vague motive 
or another, the nature of which the reader may 
perhaps suspect, he at once acquiesced in Mrs. 
Ludlam's arrangement, and followed her, as she 
led the way upstairs. 

" By this time the lesson in the school-room is 
over," she remarked. I doubt not we shall find 
them in the drawing-room; if not, I shall leave 
you there, and send Miss Arnold up to you." 

Arrived at the door of the drawing-room, Mrs. 
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Ludlam opened it, but drew back ; a movement, 
however, the reason of which was too apparent to 
Lovell; who, looking over her shoulder, beheld 
Phoebe, standing with her back towards them, her 
hand in the custody of a gentleman, who was 
kneeling at her feet ; but whose countenance was 
concealed from him, by the intervention of Phoebe's 
person. After a moment's hesitation, Mrs. Lud- 
lam entered. " Mr. Simpson ! " said she. 

The person, addressed, started to his feet, in 
indescribable confusion. 

'^ Explain this, sir,'' she added ; then, turning 
with the intention of speaking to Lovell, " I beg," 
said she — ^but Lovell had vanished ! 

" Mrs. Ludlam," said Mr. Simpson, " since it 
is now unavoidable, you shall be made acquainted 
with everything, and in a very few words. I have 
ofiFended Miss Arnold. At the moment you came 
into the room, madam, I was in the act of apolo- 
gising for my fault, and imploring her to conceal 
it from you. I never forgot myself before. I 
never encountered the same temptation to trans- 
gress. You have inquired my character, madam ; 
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and you know that^ as a teacher^ it has been^ 
hitherto^ unblameable. The fascinations of Miss 
Arnold have caused me to forget myself. I have 
conceived an honourable passion for her^ madam. 
I have struggled to conceal it^ and with success^ 
until to-day. To-day, my feelings overpowered 
me. I ventured to declare them; but only to 
meet with the most unequivocal and — ^though I 
think I did not merit it — ^indignant repulse. This, 
madam, had you not become witness to my weak- 
ness, would have been my last visit to your 
establishment. I told Miss Arnold so, and was 
in the act of beseeching her to keep my presump- 
tion a secret, when you imfortunately came in.^^ 

^^Not unfortunately, sir,^^ rejoined Mrs. Ludlam. 
" The trust, which a teacher assumes, is a sacred 
one ; and cannot be violated, without an unpardon- 
able abandonment of principle ! Without taking 
into consideration the position of the young lady, 
herself, as your pupil, confided to your care, in 
the most firm reliance upon your honour; you 
have hazarded the destruction of my establish- 
ment. Go, sir. So far as I am concerned, your 
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secret must be safe, for my own interest. What- 
ever communication it may be requisite for you 
to make to me, I beg you will forward by letter. 
My reply will be the close of our connexion ; but 
it is my duty to say to you, that, henceforward, I 
must decline the honour of being regarded as one 
of your references.^^ 

Mr. Simpson, utterly abashed, withdrew in 
silence. 

As soon as Mrs. Ludlam found herself alone 
with Phoebe, she approached her, and took her 
hand. It was cold and damp. Her cheek was 
bloodless. 

" Come up to your room with me, my love,^^ said 
Mrs. Ludlam, ^^ and, as soon as you have recovered 
yourself, tell me everything that has passed.'^ 

^^You are acquainted with everything, dear 
madam,^^ replied Phoebe. " He has told you the 
truth. His deportment was in every way respect- 
ful; but, O ! I cannot tell you with what horror I 
shrank from the avowal of his love." 

"At all events, come up to your room, bathe 
your hands and face, and then lie down for a 
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minute or two, till you find that you are perfectly 
recovered/' 

Scarcely had five minutes elapsed^ when Mrs. 
Ludlam was summoned from her attendance upon 
Phoebe, by a request that she would wait upon a 
couple of ladies, who were expecting her in the 
parlour. Our readers wiD, doubtless, anticipate 
another interview with Mrs. Lovell, and Miss 
Digby. These ladies had just reached the office, 
at the moment when the stage was on the point 
of starting. Luckily, there were two vacant seats, 
inside, of which they lost no time in taking pos- 
session. The presence of strangers had prevented 
them from thoroughly arranging their plans, so 
that, the few minutes, which intervened between 
i -the servant's departure to announce them, and 
the appearance of Mrs. Ludlam, were occupied in 
settling that important business. 

''Not a hint, direct or indirect, about the 
attachment, Charlotte,'* observed Mrs. Lovell. 

'' Assuredly not,'' acquiesced Miss Digby, 

'' We must make it apparent that we consider 
the connexion as one of mere friendship." 
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"It will be most advisable^ every way, dear 
madam/^ 

" You must say nothing about George's being 
in town, as I wish to surprise her. Merely say 
that he has apprised us of her being here. / 
must be silent, you know, upon such a subject." 

'^ I shall observe, dear madam,^' 

'^And mind, Charlotte, the invitation must 
come from you. It will be sufficient for me to 
back it. Come, she must ! You know, Charlotte, 
it must be all your doing; which, for certain 
reasons of my own, I think will be as well. I 
wish her to be, wholly and entirely, your guest, in 
case of any explanation, afterwards. I cannot tell 
how the matter may turn out, you know — Hush ! 
Here comes Mrs. Ludlam.^' 

The entrance of Mrs. Ludlam was immediately 
followed by acknowledgments, on her part, similar 
to those which she had proffered to our hero; and 
they were merited. Not only Mrs. Lovell had 
backed with all her heart the wishes of her son in 
favour of the amiable widow; but unintermitting 
had been Miss Digby's exertions, in canvassing 
for pupils. 
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Several minutes passed in the enumerating of 
obligations, which were, as amiably, insisted upon, 
on the one side, as they were disclaimed on the 
other. A truce being at last determined upon, 
by mutual consent, an interval of silence suc- 
ceeded; which was occupied by Mrs. Lovell, in 
conjecturing whether Mrs. Ludlam would, of her 
own accord, allude to the more recent proof, which 
Lovell had given her, with regard to the interest 
that he took in her establishment ; and in plan- 
ning, in case of that lady^s reserve upon the point, 
the most appropriate manner of introducing the 
subject, herself. Nothing, however, was farther 
from Mrs. Ludlam^s thoughts, than any mention 
of the precious charge, with which she had been 
intrusted; not that she had been made aware, 
even in the most remote degree, of the relation, in 
which the parties, most interested, stood towards 
one another; but that she was a lady, who possessed 
the happy faculty of keeping her own counsel, and 
meddling with no person^s business, but her own. 

"You have had some accessions to your esta- 
blishment of late, Mrs. Ludlam,^' at last said the 
mother of our hero. 
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" Yes, madam/^ 

"And, among them, one, in whom my son in- 
forms me he is interested/^ 

" Yes/^ 

" From his description of the young person, I 
am exceedingly anxious to see her. Do you think 

I shall find myself disappointed ? " 

*^ I know not, madam,'^ replied Mrs. Ludlam, 
"what Mr. LoveU has reported of the young lady 
in question, or what his powers of description may 
be; but, for my part, I should utterly despair of 
doing justice to her merits, either with regard to 
her personal attractions, or the qualities of her 
mind and heart .^' 

" Indeed ! '' 

" Indeed, madam, she is the most loveable crea- 
ture that it was ever my good fortune to come into 
contact with. My pupils adore her — ^positively 
adore her ! She has made them all new creatures, 
since she came among them ; for, though she has 
the constant privilege of the parlour ; she loves to 
associate with them, purely for the happiness of 
rendering them any benefit in her power. Ah ! 
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Mrs. Lovell, the charge of a dozen young creatures 
is an onerous one. What must be the care of 
twenty, or thirty, or forty ? With the number that 
I receive, I thought my eyes could be everywhere; 
but what was my astonishment, when, after this 
incomparable creature had been here, little more 
than a month, I was made aware of faults which 
I never dreamed could be committed.^' 

" Communicated to you by her ? ^^ inquired Miss 
Digby, in a tone, which seemed to be the precursor 
of reprehension. 

^^ No,^' replied Mrs. Ludlam with a smile ; ^^ but 
by those who had been guilty of them; and in 
whose minds she wrought so wonderful a change, 
by her persuasive sweetness, and that most delicate 
appreciation of goodness, which actuates her; that 
the praises, which I loved to bestow, became posi- 
tively unsupportable, till the minds of the oflFenders 
were relieved, by the confession of past unworthi- 
ness. It was thus I discovered what I never .could 
have anticipated — that even the sacredness of 
public worship was but an imperfect security; and 
that, during service, the perusal of profane books — 
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I do not mean to say books in themselves improper 
— ^was not by any means an unusual occurrence, on 
the part of individuals in whom I most confided/' 

"And did she never breathe to you a word 
about such practices ?'' inquired Miss Digby in 
astonishment. 

" Never ! '^ my dear young lady. " She con- 
tented herself with pointing out the error, and 
inducing so lively a sense of its impropriety, as well 
as of that of various others, as led to the result 
which I have stated," 

" I ask no more," said Mrs. Lovell. " Pray let 
us see this angel, and tell her who it is that wants 
to speak to her — ^if you will be so kind as to go for 
her yourself. Tell her it is George's mother, who 
is anxious to become acquainted with her, and 
who is prepared to love her. But stay, my dear 
Mrs. Ludlam," she added, when that lady rose to 
go, " I must consult your wishes, before I ven- 
ture to make your young friend acquainted with 
my own. Speak, Charlotte." 

"What do you mean, dear madam ? " inquired 
Miss Digby. 

"Why, my dear Charlotte," observed Mrs. 
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Lovell, half reproachfully, " ate you not dying to 
have Miss Arnold at your ball, to-morrow evening, 
and have not I brought you hither with the view 
of gratifying your wish ? ^' 

" I quite forgot I ^^ exclaimed Miss Digby, smiUng, 
and, at the same time, casting an arch look at her 
friend. "Yes, Mrs. Ludlam,^' she added, "we 
are to have a ball, to-morrow evening ; and I have 
come to request Miss Arnold^s company ; to her 
favouring me with which, I trust, you will have no 
objection.^^ 

" I beg to add my hopes to Miss Digby's,'^ said 
Mrs. Lovell, "because I am persuaded that, by 
refusing her, you would occasion her the most 
severe disappointment ! Indeed, I may plead my 
own disappointment, too; which, I don^t hesitate to 
say, would be quite as severe, as her's. Charlotte 
Digby is an excellent girl ! I could not bear her 
to be baulked in a thing, which I know her to have 
so thoroughly set her heart upon/^ 

" Dear ladies,^^ said Mrs, Ludlam, rather con- 
fused, " I don't know whether young Mr. 

Lovell " 

" His mother will answer for him,'* interposed 
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Mrs. Lovell. '^ He has the greatest value, possible, 
for Miss. Digby; and even had he a thousand 
objections — though I shall take upon myself to say 
that he has not one — ^he would willingly sacrifice 
them all, sooner than she should be disappointed/^ 

^^ In that case, Mrs. Lovell, all hesitation on my 
part ceases. But I must stipulate two things — 
that you will allow me to come and fetch her, 
home, and that she will be at Uberty by half-past 
eleven, at farthest. I am my own mistress, as soon 
as I have seen my girls fairly in bed.^^ 

" Come, the moment that is over, will you ? " 
s^d both her visitors, almost in the same breath. 

^^ I shall try,^^ replied Mrs. Ludlam. ^^ Mean- 
while, I shall step up for Miss Arnold.^' Here 
she withdrew, leaving Mrs. Lovell and Miss Digby 
all breathless, with impatience for her return. 

Mrs. Ludlam had not mentioned, to Phoebe, the 
occurrence of Lovell's visit. Coupling it with his 
abrupt departure — arising, as she conjectured, from 
his witnessing the unpleasant accident which had 
taken place — she resolved to withhold it from her, 
as a piece of intelligence, which would inflict 
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unnecessary pain. It was expedient, however, to 
prepare her for the fact of George^s arrival in 
town, preparatorily, to an interview with to 
mother. She met her as she was just coming out 
of her room. 

^' Go back again," said Mrs. Ludlam. " I hav# 
something, very particular, to say to you.'^ 

Phoebe obeyed. 

" Let me see how you look," said Mrs. Ludlam, 
as soon as they were within the apartment. ^^ All's 
right," she resumed, '^ your own [sweet looks 
again! I shall never forgive that wretch, for having 
agitated you." 

^^I am sorry for him, madam," said Phoebe, 
" I wish I could recommend you, and prevail upon 
you, to restore him to your employment ; though 
I should never venture into his presence, again." 

^' You could not recommend it," said Mrs. Lud- 
lam ; *' therefore, prevailing is out of the question. 
You know you could easily induce me to do any 
thing. But dismiss all regrets about him. He is 
unworthy of them. To plead a respectful attach- 
ment, for you, was folly, where the circumstances. 



under which he declared it, manifested a defiance 
of all respect. But we have other matters to 
think of. There are two ladies, below, waiting to 
be introduced to you ; one of whom is Mr. Lovelies 

mother — By the way, Mr, Lovell has just returned 
f 

to town.^' Here, it was well that she was em- 
ployed in arranging the back knot of Phoebe^s 
hair ; else, a surmise, which, incurious as she was, 
she could not help forming, and which Lovelies 
precipitate retreat in the forenoon had tended, in 
no small degree, to strengthen, would have been 
thoroughly confirmed. As it was, she could not 
avoid being aware of the presence of some emotion, 
so powerfiil, as to communicate its glow to the neck 
and shoulders of Phoebe. This, however, might 
be attributed to the announcement of Mrs. LovelPs 
visit, as well as to the intelligence that the young 
man, himself, had returned to town. 

Without changing her position, she then com- 
municated the purport of Mrs. Lovelies message ; 
and added a thousand encouraging remarks, to 
inspire her pupil with confidence, against the 
interview that awaited her ; and, when she consi- 

VOL. II. H 
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dered that she was sufficiently collected^ led the 
way, deliberately, down to the parlour. 

Phoebe had need of all her firmness, when the 
door was opened, and she found herself in the pre- 
sence of her lover's maternal parent. 

" Miss Arnold,'' said Mrs. Ludlam, presenting 
her. 

Both ladies rose. Admiring astonishment, at 
the extraordinary personal perfections of the being, 
they gazed upon, was the first emotion — irresistible 
attraction was the next. Both advanced towards 
her; but the foremost was Mrs. Lovell; who, 
regardless of Phoebe's extended hand, pushed it 
aside, and caught her incontinently to her breast, 
and held her there, absolutely weeping while she 
did so; and calling her — " Her sweet girl ! — Her 
gpod girl!" and begging her pardon; and then 
repeating the epithets of endearment; until, at last, 
fairly overcome by her emotions, she precipitately 
retreated to her chair, and sat there, \nping her 
eyes; perfectly regardless of those who were looking 
on ; which, however, was hardly wonderful, when 
it is recollected, that tears are infectious; and that 
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every eye, present, attested the truth of the remark. 
As for Phoebe, confounded as she was, sympathy, 
with her, fully asserted its sway. She wept, she 
knew not why; but feelings which she had never 
known before, except in one instance — and, then, 
she was but a child — ^were moved in her heart, 
retrospectively, as well as with reference to the 
present occasion. Miss Digby^s turn came, next. 
Her salutation was equally cordial, though not 
quite so enthusiastic ; and, when it was over, she 
took the fair stranger by the hand, and, conduct- 
ing her towards Mrs. Lovell, seated her in a chair, 
that happened to be placed at the side of the one, 

m 

which that good lady occupied. 

Mrs. Ludlam^s presence being demanded by her 
duties, the three ladies were, now, left alone; when 
a conversation, the general tenor of which may be 
easily conjectured, succeeded; in the course of 
which. Miss Digby^s invitation was preferred; 
and was accepted by Phoebe, upon understanding 
that her compliance would perfectly accord with 
the wishes of Mrs. Ludlam. 

The visitors did not take their leave, till they 

H 2 
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were summoned by the afternoon stage^ which 
they had directed to call for them. . The scene^ 
which took place upon their introduction to Phoebe, 
was renewed, at taking leave, on the part of Mrs. 
Lovell ; who, regardless of the driver^s repeated 
admonitions, that his time was up, continued to 
cling to the beautiM girl, who manifested no 
impatience to be released. The fact was, the good 
lady, who had always vehemently longed (or a 
daughter, felt that her wishes were, now, more 
than crowned, in the choice which her son had 
made. With difficulty, at last, she tore herself 
away, and took her seat along with Miss Digby ; 
who was not, by any means, behind-hand, in the 
kindness of her adieus. 

^'WeU, Charlotte,'^ said Mrs. Lovell, as the 
coach drove off, " what do you think ? *^ 

^^I think I am in a dream, dear madam,^^ 
replied Miss Digby. 

^'I think exactly the same," rejoined Mrs. 
Lovell. "J could not have believed, had I not 
seen ; and, now that I have seen, I could almost 
doubt.'^ 
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"It is exactly the same case with me, dear 
madam/^ said Miss Digby. " To say that I never 
saw the superior of that sweet girl would be 
paying but a poor tribute to her beauty and appa- 
rent amiability. I never saw her equal ! I never 
dreamed of anything like her/' 

" You are a noble girl/' observed Mrs. Lovell. 
" Henceforward, I shall think a thousand times 
more highly of you, than ever I did ! But don't say 
apparent amiability, after what Mrs. Ludlam told 
us — and, without Mrs. Ludlam's evidence, I would 
have gone bound for her, that her heart was as 
good, as her face and person are attractive. I 
could see her heart in her countenance ! I could 
hear it in her voice ! Did you ever hear such a 
voice? / never did. How admirably we have 
managed it ! We never mentioned George's name ! 
How surprised he will be, when he meets her at the 
ball, to-morrow night ! We must not breathe a syl- 
lable about our visit. This must be kept a secret !" 

^* Certainly," said Miss Digby. 

How far this commendable resolution might 
have been periled, by an interview with Lovell, our 
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readers, and we, must be content to go without an 
opportunity of ascertaining ; as Mrs. Lovell, upon 
inquiry for her son, immediately after she arrived 
at home, was informed, by his father, that he had 
been obliged to despatch him, on a little business, 
into the country; and that he would not return 
till the following evening. The disappointment 
which Mrs, Lovell felt, at receiving this intelli- 
gence, may give rise to some conjectures, not 
favourable to her firmness of purpose; but we 
hope that, in consideration of her fine singleness 
of heart, and overflowing kindness, our readers 
will dismiss them, as speedily as possible. Yet 
we must hazard an opinion of our own, and 
avow a doubt, as to the probability of her hav- 
ing kept from a son, whom she thoroughly 
idolised, the knowledge of a transaction and ar- 
rangement, which, she imagined, and with excel- 
lent grounds, would contribute, so powerfully, to 
his gratification. To be sure, she anticipated an 
agreeable surprise ! We forgot that ! There is 
an inexpressible pleasure, at all times, in giving 
an agreeable surprise ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

George was stung ! The immaculate sanctity 
of an object, whom he regarded as perfect — at 
whose feet the most refined sentiments of his soul, 
and the most tender wishes of his heart, had been 
prostrated in humble adoration— we cannot admit 
a less forcible term, out of justice to what he 
felt — ^had been desecrated ! He had beheld her, as 
he thought, receiving, passively, the homage of 
another; who knelt to her, and, yet, she recoiled 
not ; who held her hand, which, yet, she made no 
effort to withdraw. One look sufficed ! He re- 
treated in madness, but in silence, from the scene 
of her disparagement and his own humiliation ! 
His mind was made up. He should see her no 
more ! Not that she should be a stranger to his 
protection, or an alien from it, as long as it was 
required — But, meet again, they never should — at 
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least, with his consent ; far less, with his contri- 
vance ! Availing himself of the first vehicle that 
oflfered a conveyance, he hastened home, and, by 
a desperate eflFort, presented himself to his father 
in a state of apparent composure, 

Mr. Lovell was anxious that some very parti- 
cular business should be transacted, at a distance 
of about some thirty miles from town. Gladly, 
our hero embraced the opportunity, for insuring a 
temporary absence ; for his heart yearned for soU- 
tude — at least, for emancipation from the society 
of those, who would have demanded, or expected, 
attentions, which he had not the spirits to pay. In 
an hour, he quitted London, till the following 
evening. 

There was aggravation, too — if, indeed, his 
mortification admitted of any — there was aggra- 
vation in the medium, through which his most 
tenacious feelings had been wounded. Mrs. 
Ludlam, whom he had befriended, had betrayed 
him — not designedly, but through obvious want of 
foresight and caution. She ought to have pene- 
trated, at once, the motive which, unquestionably. 
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had produced the proffer of a private lesson. What 
object could the dancing-master have had, in pro- 
posing to give Phoebe instructions, apart from the 
class, except that of enjoying her society, alone ; 
and insuring an opportunity of discovering, to 
her, the sentiments, with which her extraordinary 
beauty had inspired him ? Of that opportunity he 
was evidently taking advantage, when Mrs. Lud- 
1am opened the drawing-room door, and, beyond all 
doubt, as Lovell imagined, it was not the first time 
that he had profited by it. Heartily, and bitterly, 
he denounced the practice of sending young 
women to boarding-schools, especially such, as 
adopted the practice of employing male assistants. 
" Why are not women employed to teach these 
accomplishments ?^^ he exclaimed to himself. ^^ Can- 
not they dance as well as men ? Cannot they do 
everything as well as men ? Masters of dancing, 
music, singing, French, Italian, everything — 
Nothing but masters! Is the pantry the only 
sphere for women? Are they not, obviously, 
beings of a purer nature, than men; and, con- 
sequently, endowed with clearer, finer intellects ? 

H 3 
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What know we of the powers of their minds? 
Nothing ! except when some two or three indivi- 
duals of the sex start up, as it were ; and, by their 
own unaided exertions, accomplish things, that 
astonish us ; though not to our gratification; but 
unmanly envy I And what do they earn from us, 
then ? An epithet of contempt ! Contempt, be- 
cause they dare to lay claim to those faculties, 
which, in common with men, they enjoy, from 
their Creator; but the cultivation of which, we 
would arrogantly monopolise; and do so, to the 
utmost of our power. Not one woman, out of a 
thousand, enjoys the education, which every man, 
in a thousand, of a certain class, receives, as a 
thing of course ! Hence — and not from any defi- 
ciency in the natural endowments of the sex — ^we 
have thousands of male professors, and scarcely 
one female one. From the superior native deli- 
cacy, sensibility, quickness, ay and firmness, of 
woman ; I should wager upon a higher average of 
intellect, were their capacities subjected to only 
half the discipline ! " 

We would implore our fair readers not to be 
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carried away with Lovelies opinion ; pronounced, as 
it was, under the influence of exceeding irritation 
against his own sex — though, if they will allow us 
to whisper a word in their ears, we shall candidly 
confess to them — but strictly as a secret, lest 
we should peril caste — we say, we shall candidly 
confess to them, that we, ourselves, who labour 
under no feeling of exasperation whatsoever, have 
been guilty of entertaining, ahnost^ for as long a 
time as we can remember, precisely the same sen- 
timents, upon the very same subject. Woman ! — 

Stop ! We must listen to Mrs. Lovell. Her 
mouth is within half-a-yard, or thereabouts, of 
her husband's ear, and it is not there, for nothing. 
She is only waiting, till he shall have completed 
an entry in his ledger. It is done ! 

^^ Could you not have sent anybody, but 
George?^' said she. '^You know that Charlotte 
Digby gives a ball, to-morrow night ; and it will 
be more than half over, before he returns.^' 

^' Not, if he makes haste, my dear,'' said he. 

^^He will certainly make haste, for Charlotte 
Digb/s ball ! '' observed Mrs. Lovell. 
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" I am not quite sure of that," replied her 
husband. 

"No! Why?'' 

" He hasn^t yet called upon her/' 

" How are you sure of that, my dear?'' inqtdred 
his wife ; doubtless, from being rather incredulous 
as to the fact — at aU events, with the appearance 
of being so. 

" Because I asked him, my dear." 

" And, really, he has not called upon Charlotte 
Digby!" 

"ReaUy!" 

" That does not look promising," remarked the 
good lady. 

" No ; but the contrary," observed Mr. Lovell. 
" I fear we shall have to look out for another wife 
for him." 

" Why do you fear it, my dear ?" 

" Because of the anxiety ! " 

" I would have nothing to do with any such 
anxiety," exclaimed Mrs. Lovell, in a tone of firm 
decision. 

Mr. Lovell stared at his wife. 
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" You may look/' she proceeded, " but I have 
been turning the matter over, in my mind ; and I 
have come to the conclusion, that it would be 
better, for all parties, if we should allow the boy 
to do, as his father did, before him/' 

" And how is that V asked Mr. Lovell. 

'' Did any one look out for a wife for you, my 
dear?'' said Mrs. Lovell. 

" No.'' 

"And did you fare, the worse, for choosing 
your own wife?" 

" No, love," said he, taking her hand, " but the 
better!" 

" And why should it not fare, the better, with 
your son, were he to tread in his father's steps ?" 

" Not were he to find as good a wife, as his father 
has done," said Mr. Lovell, accompanying the 
compliment with a look of cordial afiection. 

" Get along," replied Mrs. Lovell. " You know 
you married me for the eight thousand pounds 
that I brought you ! " 

''I married you for no such thing," said her 
husband. 
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" You didy^ persisted the lady. 

'' I did not ; and you know it, Betsy/* said the 
old gentleman. 

" I know no such thing ! " afiBrmed his wife. 

The old gentleman returned, to the ink-stand^ 
the pen, which, hitherto he had not laid down ; 
took off his spectacles; and, thrusting his hands 
into his fobs, confronted his wife in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

" Are you serious, my love ? ** said he. 

" I shall tell you,** she replied, " if you will 
answer me a question. Would you have married 
me without the eight thousand poimds ? ** 

'' I should.** 

" No ! ** 

" I should indeed, Betsy ! ** 

^' Indeed you would not, dear Gteorge ! ** 

" Nonsense, my dear ! You know, better ! You 
know that I should have married you, though you 
had been a beggar ! ** 

" Would you have done so, George ? Would 
you, indeed, have done so ? ** 

" I should, as Heaven is my witness ! ** 
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" I believe jon/' said Mrs. Lovell ; " and, yet, I 
cannot help thinking that, in such a case, it would 
have been as well for me, that you had no father 
or mother, or friends, of any kind, to consult 
about the business/^ 

" I should have married you in defiance of all 
the friends in the world ! '^ exclaimed the jeweler. 
"You would?'' 

" What nonsense ! " he exclaimed. '' You know 
perfectly well that I would.'' 

" I shall give you a kiss for that ! " exclaimed 
the good lady, suiting the action to the word. 

The debt, which was due to the old gentleman's 
gallantry, being fully paid, his lady felt that she 
was, now, perfectly at liberty to fall into a brown 
study, without making the least attempt to dis- 
guise the fact. 

" What are you thinking about, my dear ? " in- 
quired her husband. 

Our readers may imagine how extremely deep 
was the fit of abstraction, into which the good 
lady had fallen; when we inform them that she 
absolutely started, at being roused from it — inso- 
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much^ that it took her some three or four seconds^ 
before she could collect her thoughts^ again. 

" I have been thinking/^ said she, at last, "that, 
considering you would have married me, had I 
been a beggar; it would be the very reverse of 
justice in me, were I to counsel you to quarrel 
with George ; supposing he took a fancy to a girl, 
without a shilling." 

"I don^t exactly know that" observed Mr. 
Lovell. 

"It would!" resumed his lady. "It certainly 
would ! — ^in case she seemed to be the making of 
as good a wife to him, as, I flatter myself, I have 
proved to you." 

" In that case assuredly!" assented Mr. Lovell. 

" You are a dear husband!" exclaimed his wife, 
throwing an arm across his shoulder, and taking 
his hand. " But, George ! George ! George ! " she 
continued, "though you did not marry me for 
my fortune ; you, certainly, had an eye to my con- 
nexions ! ^' 

" No such thing ! " exclaimed the old gentle- 
man. 
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^' You hady George/^ she repeated, shaking her 
head, while she smiled in his face. 

" I had not, I tell you/^ he persisted. 

" But I tell you, you had,^^ persisted his wife, 
in turn. ''You were, always, a great man, for 
inquiring about people's relations, George — 
George, I insist upon it, that you would never 
have married me, had you not known that I came 
from a respectable stock ! '^ 

'^ I never cared a sixpence about your stock ! " 
exclaimed her husband, quitting his seat and walk- 
ing towards the window ; where he stood, with his 
back towards his wife ; as though he were indig- 
nant, at her questioning his disinterestedness. 

''Don't be angry, George,'' said Mrs. Lovell, 
following him, and then endeavouring to make 
him turn round with the most gentle enforcement, 
which was met, upon his part, with equally gentle 
resistance. 

" Don't be angry," she repeated. 

" I am angry," replied her spouse. " What 
kind of a man do you take me for? Do 
you think I would marry a woman for any- 
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thing, but herself? fortune, connexions, father, 
or mother, or anything ? '^ 

" WeU, George,^^ said Mrs. Lovell, walking to- 
wards the door, and pausingthere, as soon as she had 
opened it, " after this, don^t persuade me to say any- 
thing to your son, whomsoever he may take it into 
his head to marry — ^that is, provided he can prove 
to me that, in herself — herself alone, mark me — 
she is worthy of him. There must be no deficiency 
there, George. I shall not give in there, even 
though you, yourself, should endeavour to prevail 
upon me ! As to the rest, you and he may do as 
you choose ! — agree or not agree ! I shall have 
nothing to say to the matter ! If I fell out with 
him, your own declaration, just now, would stare 
me in the face, and cry, 'Shame upon you, Betsy 
Lovell I Your husband would have married you, 
though you had been Miss Nobody, with not a 
shilling in y(mr pocket,^ Come, George,^^ she 
added, approaching her husband, who had, now, 
turned roimd, '^I believe every word, that you 
have said to me. I believe that you married me 
for myself, and nothing, hut myself; and I doubt 
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not that, had I been Miss Betsy Nobody, without 
a single shilling in my pocket, you would have 
loved me, quite as well, as you have ever done Miss 
Betsy Somebody, with a fortime of eight thou- 
sand pounds. Wouldn^t you, George ! " 

" I would,^^ replied the old gentleman, drawing 
himself up and looking the soul of self-complacent 
magnanimity. ''But, Betsy,'' he continued, " why 
have you been talking so much about George's 
marrying ? " 

"Did not you begin the subject, dear," said 
Mrs. Lovell, " by alluding to Charlotte Digby ? " 

" I believe I did," said the worthy citizen. " I 
should like to see him settled, before I die ! " 
And happy too ? " inquired his wife. 
And happy too," he replied. 
Then," said Mrs. Lovell, " if he fancies Char- 
lotte Digby, so much the better. She would make 
him an excellent wife ! If he fancies anybody 
else, let us make up our minds, upon your own 
showing, dear George, not to thwart him ; be she 
gentle or simple — ^worth a hundred thousand 
pounds, or not a thousand pence." 
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"As for that matter/* observed Mr. Lovell, 
" he will have money enough of his own — so the 
woman, he marries, be but respectable/* 

George ! " interrupted his wife. 

Well?" inquired the jeweler, a little con- 
fused. 

"Don't you mean ^ good/ dear Greorge? ** 
"What do you mean by all this?** asked the 
jeweler, beginning to suspect some drift in the 
tenaciousness, with which his wife adhered to her 
text. " I do not exactly understand you.** 

"Then you do not exactly understand your- 
self, dear husband. As you declared that you 
were so thorough a man, as to have chosen your 
wife, for nothing but herself; I innocently imagined 
that it would gratify you, if your son should follow 
his father*8 example ! ** 

Certainly,** said the jeweler. 

That*s all,** said his wife. "For my part,** 
she added, growing bolder &om hitherto complete 
success, "I was the proudest woman upon the earth 
till, thinking of the Apostles, the other day, I re- 
coUected what they were, and how they were the 
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chosen companions of the King of Heaven. It 
made me hnmble in a moment ! " 

" No wonder/* said the jeweler. 

" Fishennen, carpenters, tent-makers/* 

'* I believe they were/' said the jeweler. 

" Poverty is not to be despised/' said his wife. 
" It is a lesson which will be taught us hereafter, 
if we do not learn it here ! '^ 

" Better learn it here" said the jeweler. 

" I shall get the Bible, after dinner, if you like ; 
and read a little about it, to you.'' 

'' You shall," said he. 

Here the bell rang for dinner. 

" Bless me/' exclaimed Mrs. Lovell, " if there 
isn't the dinner-bell ! How time steals away ! 
It seems only an hour, since I left you, after break- 
fast ; and, now, it is six o'clock ! " 

" Time steals away," said the jeweler ; almost 
unconsciously, repeating his wife's remark, 
" Strange ! " added he. 

What, love ? " inquired his wife. 
Strange ! " he reiterated, musing, without 
noticing her question. 
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" What/* she asked again — " What is strange ? " 

"Why, that people should have the word of 
God in the house/* said the jeweler, '^and not 
open it oftener than they do ! ** 

" We shall read it after dinner,** said his wife. 

" We shall,** said the jeweler ; and, motioning 
to her to lead the way, foUowed her up-stairs to 
the dining-room. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

" And so, Franklin/^ said Mr. Armitage, as he, 
and the person, whom he accosted, were sitting 
over their wine, after dinner, " And so you have 
decided upon the living, in preference to the 
agency ? " 

" Definitively,^^ replied his companion. 

" I know not that I ought, in conscience, to give 
it to you,'^ said Armitage. 

"Then, in conscience refuse it to me,^^ said 
Franklin, playfully. "That is, if you can. I 
have your word for it, which, as I take it, is 
equivalent to your bond; and honour and con- 
science, if I understand anything about the mat- 
ter, mean, pretty nearly, the same thing.^^ 

" I am not quite sure of that,'^ said Armitage. 
" Honour, I have always consulted ; but I have 
given myself very little trouble about conscience.'^ 
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" Then, why do you trouble yourself about it, 
just now ? ^^ said Franklin. " Do you think that 
a presentation to a living is a thing of conscience ? 
Why, man, such things are advertised for sale, 
like quack medicines — only, that the latter have a 
fixed price, whereas the former go to the highest 
bidder. Has conscience anything to do in such a 
question, on the part of either buyer or seller ? 
The free gift of such a thing is, comparatively, an 
act of the conscience ! " 

" Well, I suppose I must content myself with 
having a conscience, comparatively. The living 
shall be yours ; and, as the incumbent, heretofore, 
is just dead, the moment you are ready for it.'^ 

*' That will be in a very few weeks, at farthest,^^ 
said Franklin. " You know that my standing, as 
a graduate, is high. I have been at no loss for re- 
commendations, through my collegiate connexions. 
People, upon whom tales can be told, give fair re- 
ports of those, who can tell them ! My sermon, in 
Latin, is composed— every word my own, as I need 
hardly assure you; my ordination is a thing of 
course ; and the pastor will be ready for the flock. 
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which, thanks to you, he is certain of having 
delivered over to him/^ 

" And will you, really, be content to settle down 
into a parson ? ^^ 

" Settle down ! No necessity, I hope, for much 
settling down, as you call it. My curate will do 
the duty, unless when I take a fancy to preach, 
myself. Were I to preach every Sunday, it would 
be, only, one day out of the seven. No great diffi- 
culty, I should imagine, in settling down, as you 
call it, for one day in the week. That the church- 
man and the layman can be easily imited, is a 
riddle, which has been too long found out, to be 
regarded as one, any longer.'^ 

" You must look to your congregation, 
FrankUn ! '' 

" Look to my congregation? Assuredly I shall! 
— as little, or as much, as I like. Ah, my dear 
Armitage, there is the comfort of our church. 
The clergyman is quite independent of his congre- 
gation! Do you think that the sheep should rule 
the shepherd, or the shepherd the sheep ? " 

" The shepherd the sheep," replied the patron. 

VOL. II. I 
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'^ Unquestionably/' rejoined Franklin. " No- 
thing like the established church I The dissenters 
have it the other way; at leasts for the most part; 
if not entirely. Silly shepherds, those of the dis- 
senters ! Literal herding is play-work to theirs ! 
The fold, the fold, and nothing but the fold, from 
week's end to week's end, and all the year round ! 
Visiting, catechising, praying !— classes at home, 
and classes in the conventicle ! " 

"In a word," interrupted Armitage, "some- 
thing like ^ laying down their lives for the flock,' 
as I have seen it expressed somewhere or other." 

" In the Bible," remarked Franklin. 

" Then you have read your Bible ! " 

" Carefully — ^laboriously, I may say, for the last 
three months; to which I may add, something 
very like a course of grinding, in two or three 
stipulated theological works." 

" Then you are quite a theologian !" exclaimed 
Armitage, astonished at his friend's proficiency. 
Quite," replied Franklin. 
I wonder," cried Armitage, "that you have 
not inquired about Arnold all this while. I have 
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not alluded to him, because I wished to surprise 
you. He returns this evening/' 

'^ Indeed ! And has he been successful ? " 

^^ I have reason to think that he has/' 

'^And what are your plans, suppose he gets 
possession of his daughter ? '' 

^' I have two or three/' said Armitage. 

■ ^ One of them, if you please ? " 

^' To get him to take her down to that lodge of 
mine in the country ; and leave her, there." 

^' Very good," said Franklin. ^^ Will it please 
you to unfold another ? " 

'^To introduce her on board my yacht; and, 
while she is occupied in the cabin, to send oflf a 
boat, with Arnold, and land him; while I take her, 
on a cruise, to Prance or Spain ; as I may deem 
most expedient." 

^' Excellent ! The third, if it be digested and 
forthcoming ? " 

^^ To offer her marriage, in either case ; should 
she be obstinately disposed to give trouble; for, 
in fact, I am ridiculously in love with her ! " 
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" In case of such an event, I presume that my 
services will be put in requisition? '' 

" If you happen to be convenient/^ 
I am obliged to you — ^A knock ! *' 
It is Arnold/^ said Armitage. 

Arnold made his appearance. 

His reception was cordial, on the part of host 
and guest; the former of whom was especially 
warm in welcoming him ; placed a chair for him ; 
and ordered fresh glasses with a new bottle. The 
bottle was brought and decanted ; the glasses 
were filled ; and Armitage, unable to restrain his 
impatience, any longer, proposed the momentous 
question, " If all was right ? " 

" I hope so,^^ replied Arnold. " However, Mr. 
Armitage, you shall judge, yourself, of the state 
of matters ; if you will, only, have the kindness to 
listen to me.^^ 

" The kindness, my dear Arnold ! ^' exclaimed 
the host. ^' I shall listen to you, all night; if it be 
necessary. ! '^ 

" A portion of but a quarter of an hour will be 
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as much as, I believe, I shall require/^ remarked, 
Arnold. 

" On with your relation, then,^' said Armitage ; 
but, first, take another glass of wine. You need it, 
after your journey .^^ 

The hospitable recommendation was adopted, 
with the improvement of a second glass ; after 
despatching which, Arnold began : 

^' In the first instance,^' said he, ^^ I followed 
Mr. Franklin^s directions, implicitly ; not stopping 
at the inn, where the coach drew up, but fixing my 
quarters, at a distance from it. I lost no time in 
seeking the old woman, with whom my daughter, 
as I may now consider her to be, resided, pre- 
viously to her coming up to London. I found 
her, and spent the greater part of the day with 
her, discoursing about my wife and child. It 
was a melancholy topic, Mr. Armitage ! The 
description, which she gave me, of my wife's last 
moments wrung my heart — I assure you it did, 
and in such a degree, that I was obliged to 
postpone further operations, till the following 
day.'' 
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" Did you find any difficulty in convincing her 
of your paternity ? '' inquired Armitage. 

'^ Not the leasts sir. The confidence with which 
I at once avowed the fact^ was sufficient. I told her 
that accident had discovered to me the circumstance 
of her having protected a child of mine; that I was 
not aware of the place in which my child^ at 
present, resided ; and that I had called with hope 
of getting some clue to her. Had any doubt 
remained upon her mind, my description of the 
prayer-book, with that of the memorandum, which 
it contained; must have succeeded in removing it. 
She was perfectly communicative; and, upon my 
second visit, cordially undertook to make those 
inquiries, which I thought it would be imprudent 
to prosecute in my own person, at the inn. 

"The information which, at last, she was 
enabled to supply me with, in nowise altered the 
state of matters. All that her friend at the inn 
could inform her was, that Phoebe had left the 
establishment; and that, as far as she was aware, 
her present place of residence was unknown.'' 

" The extent,'' observed Franklin, " of all the 
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infonnation which resulted from my inquiries. 
WeU ? '' 

^^Upon this, sir, I requested that the good womaa 
would endeavour to ascertain, from her friend, the 
precise day and hour of my daughter's setting oflf 
for London/^ 

*' With what view ? '^ inquired Franklin. 

'^ In the hope, sir, that I might be able to trace 
her, through the instrumentality of the coachman 
or guard.'' 

'^ The guardy you mean," said Franklin. " The 
guard comes aU the way ; but the coachman, you 
know, is changed." 

^' You are right, sir. I did not consider that 
when I spoke just now." 

^'Franklin, let him go on," said Armitage, 
impatiently. ^^ We want the information, and not 
the medium through which he obtained it. Go 
on, Arnold. Did she succeed ? " 

'^ She did, sir ; and I lost no time in finding the 
guard; who perfectly well recollected the girl's 
accompanying him to London; and, further, 
acquainted me with the circumstance, that upon 
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her arrival she was accosted by a lady, who seemed 
to have been in waiting for her, with a hackney 
coach ; in which they departed together/^ 

'' Did he recollect anything about the coach?" 
asked Franklin. 

"No, sir/^ 

" Then, you were as much at sea, as ever?" 

" Quite ! '' 

" And what was your next step, Arnold ?" 

^' I went at once to the inn, sir/' 
And why did you not go there at first ?'' 
I told you, sir ; in consequence of your direc- 
tions/' 

"Oh! IrecoUect!'' 

Franklin was averse to Arnold's going to the 
inn, if it could, possibly, be avoided. The reader 
will recollect that he had his reasons for appre- 
hending that the landlady might prove too com- 
municative — ^that one or two circumstances might 
transpire, a knowledge of which could scarcely be 
very agreeable to Arnold; while, at the same 
time, they would, in nowise, vouch for Franklin's 
fidelity to Armitage. Of the extent and depth 
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of that fidelity, Arnold, to be sure, was aware ; 
but Franklin, though, at certain times, the 
loosest man on earth, as to his own secrets ; at 
others, and, generally, when the revealing of 
them was of little or no importance, he guarded 
them with masonic scrupulosity — a contradic- 
tion, not uncommon. None are half so atten- 
tive as the careless, when the fit is on them, which, 
ordinarily, happens, when it might be dispensed 
with. 

" I wish, Franklin,^^ said Armitage, ^^ I wish yoi 
would allow Arnold to go on I'' 

" At the inn, sir,^' resumed Arnold, ''I learned 
everything that we wanted to know; and something, 
to boot, which I could have dispensed with, and 
which, as I apprehend, will scarcely prove accept- 
able to you.'' 

Here Franklin looked hard at the speaker, who, 
however, proceeded, apparently, without regarding 
him. 

"My daughter is under the protectioa of a 
young gentleman.^^ 

Armitage and Franklin looked aghast. 

I 3 
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"No harm^ gentlemen!^' added he. "Every- 
thing honourable ! But that is not the worst/^ 

" Tell us the worst/^ said both gentlemen^ to- 
gether. 

He is desperately in love with her/^ 
Confound him \" they exdauned^ again^ simul- 
taneously. 

" Is that the worst V* inquired Armitage. 

" No ; she is equally so with him.'^ 

Not a word did his auditors utter, here ; but the 
looks, which they interchanged, thoroughly made 
up for their silence. 

" There can be nothing worse than that ! ^^ at 
length observed the host. 

" I wish I could assert as much ! ^^ said Arnold. 

" They are not married ?'' exclaimed Armitage, 
starting from his chair. 

"I hope noty sir,^' said Arnold; "but, before 
my daughter left the inn, they stood engaged to 
one another.'^ 

Here Armitage took three or four impatient 
turns of the room, before he sat down again; 
while Franklin fixed on Arnold a look of indescrib- 
able mortification, not unaccompanied by a scowl. 
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The bearer of bad news is always certain to 
pay, more or less, for his trouble; howsoever 
unwillingly, he may have undertaken it. Though, 
otherwise, he may have had no hand whatsoever 
in the business, he shall taste the savour of the 
smart, which it communicates. 

^' Where is she — or where was she, as you 
learned?'^ asked Armitage. 

^^At Clapham, sir, in the seminary of a Mrs. 
Ludlam.^^ 

^^ K she be there still, she is not married I" ob- 
served Franklin, quickly. 

" That 's true V said Armitage. '' What will 
you do, Arnold, in case she is married?^' 

^^ Break the match !^^ interposed Franklin. 
'^What's her age?'' 

" By the old woman's account, between sixteen 
and seventeen." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Armitage. '' She looks 
two, or, even, three, years older ! Don't you know 
her age, yourself?" 

"The younger she is," interposed Franklin, 
again, "the better. Being under age, the mar- 
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riage is illegal, without her fether's consent. Is it 
not so, Arnold ?^^ 

" Yes, sir/' 

" K she be married, will you break the match?" 

eagerly demanded Armitage. 

'* It will be a troublesome process, I fear, sir," 
replied Arnold. 

" It will be a profitable one, sir V^ rejoined his 
patron. ''And, then, what of the trouble ? I shall 
pay for the trouble. And look you, sir*' 

Armitage broke abruptly off; flew to his writing- 
desk, which stood upon a side-table; opened it; 
took out his cheque-book, and wrote; and then 
returned to his seat. 

'' There is a cheque for five hundred pounds,^' 
said he. " I shall double the sum if you succeed, 
and defray aU expenses that you may be put to V* 

Arnold was silent. 

'' Take the cheque,'' said Franklin, with an em- 
phasis and a look, the meaning of which Arnold 
alone could interpret. 

Arnold took it. 
After all,'' said Franklin, throwing one leg 
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over the other, ^^his daughter may still be 
unmarried/^ 

^' Possibly !" assented Arnold. '^ I shall ascer- 
tain it to-morrow/' 

The incertitude which was attached to Phoebe's 
circumstances suspended all further consultation, 
respecting her; at least, as far as Armitage was 
concerned. The remainder of the evening passed, 
dully enough, with the three worthies ; and, at an 
earlier hour than usual, Franklin, attended by 
Arnold, took his leave. 

" We shall have good news for you, Armitage,'' 
said he, at parting, ^^ before this time to-morrow 
evening." 

" Why, Arnold," said Franklin, as soon as the 
hall door was closed after them, "why did you 
hesitate, when Arnold offered you the cheque ?" 

" Because of his object in giving it, Mr. Frank- 
lin. The views, which he entertains with respect 
to my daughter, are not those, which are the most 
flattering to the feelings of a parent. A little 
reluctance, I think, was hardly unbecoming. Be- 
sides, if my daughter is a wife, her marriage is such 
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a one^ as ought to content me. The young man is 
very respectable. His father is one of the weal- 
thiest jewelers in the city. The landlady told me 
all about him.^^ 

^^And all about me, too, I suppose/' said 
Franklin. 

" She did, sir,'' said Arnold, gravely, but not 
sullenly. 

'^Well, well!" said Franklin, *^you know I 
mean to make up to her, for the little innocent 
struggle that took place between us. I protest to 
you, it was only for a kiss. As for the young man, 
I know perfectly well who he is ; but, though he 
were the son of a duke, married or single, your 
daughter must be given up to me, and you must 
lose no time in adopting measures to that effect. 
Of course, you recollect our bargain; the advan- 
tages that you will derive from its fulfilment; and 
the penalty that attaches to your breaking it. Do 
you, Arnold ?" 

" I do, sir." 

^'And take this along with you, Arnold. I 
expect activity, zeal, and determination ! You 
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aust stop at nothing. I will admit no excuse^ as 
o difficulty, or even impossibility. It mtist not be 
mpossible. Should she be already married, if 
^ou cannot get her into your power, by means of 
he law ; you must steal her. However, I think 
hat all must be safe, as yet. She must have been 
ent to school, as a preparatory measure ; she can 
lardly be ready for him, in the lapse of six 
nonths. Surely we must have been beside our- 
lelves 1 stupid, or demented beyond measure ! to 
lave lost so much time, in wandering about 
Liondon and the suburbs, in quest of her; instead 
)f directly sending you down to R . 

** But now, Arnold, I must have a little serious 
conversation with you. Should all be right, and 
jTou should find her to-morrow, and succeed in 
convincing her that you are her father; what will 
froudo?" 

'' Take her away with me.^^ 

" That instant, Arnold ! No delay ! — No post- 
poning ! Once, you obtain speech with her, and 
satisfy her; act with the authority of a father, and 
require her to accompany you. And whither will 
7011 take her?'' 
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*' You arranged that a small house should 
be secured for me, in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington/^ 

" This is a good symptom, Arnold ! You are in 
earnest, I see. You have not forgotten ! No more 
have I. The house is selected — all but taken. I 
took out the address for you, while we were talking 
with Armitage. Here it is,'* added he, drawing a 
paper &om his pocket, and handing it to Arnold. 
The key is kept at the next door. You will only 
have to knock, and get it, in my name, announcing 
yourself as the tenant, for whom I wa& treating. 
And what will you do with Armitage ?^^ 

" I am to amuse him, as you told me — ^to say 
that the girl is not yet quite satisfied, or that she 
has gone from town, for a few days, or anything 
that will serve the purpose.^' 

" Arnold, you have an excellent memory ! You 
are quite in earnest ! I am very much pleased 
with you ! But you must get more than the five 
hundred pounds. That can be easily stipulated, 
as the preliminary to an introduction. Leave the 
rest to me.^^ 

" Her attachment to this young man, sir ?'' 
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" What of it ? '' 

" Will it not be in your way ? '^ 

" Not, if you push it out of my way ! ^' 

^^ How, sir?'' 

" By telling her, when she mentions him, should 
she do so, that he has been only playing upon her 
credulity, — that he is on the point of marriage 
with another, — ^that his ultimate designs are the 
very reverse of what he has professed them to be. 
She will take fire j and the anger of a woman, 
towards one man, prepares the way for her loving 
another — as a preparatory measure to which, you 
must labour night and day to make my peace with 
her. I shall give you time. My being a clergy- 
man will go a vast way with her. Women like 
clergymen.'' 

'^ Are you ordained yet, Mr. Franklin ?" 

" No ; but I shall lose no time. The living is 
promised to me. I shall be ordained forthwith. 
She will hardly know me, when I present myself 
to her in clerical costume. I forgot to tell you 
that the house is a furnished one, Arnold ; and 
that I have proposed to take it till November, at a 
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rent of four guineas^ a week. There is a servant 
in it, so that you can hardly be at a loss for any- 
thing. Be off for Clapham, at nine o'clock ! 
I tell you what, Arnold, as I shall be miserably 
impatient to see how things go on, I shall call 
upon you at that hour, and accompany you; 
though I shall take care to keep out of the way, 
after we arrive. Good night! One word with 
you, at parting. Consider the forgery as already 
in the fire.'* 

Here Franklin and Arnold separated. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Little did Phoebe dream of the discussion that 
was going on concerning her; first, in Mr. Armi- 
tage^s parlour, and, subsequently, in the street ; 
about the time that she was enjoying her first intro- 
duction to company, on that identical evening. 

Had it been expected that some lady, of exalted 
rank, designed to honour the party with her com- 
pany ; the announcement of her entrance could 
not have produced half the sensation, that the 
simple presence of Phoebe excited, as Miss Digby, 
who had stepped out to receive her, conducted her 
into the room. Simultaneously, the regards of all 
were riveted upon her. Every one, in one way 
or another, rendered spontaneous homage to the 
image of dignity, and grace, and loveliness, which 
she presented. Modesty, that all enhancing 
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charm — ^that eloquent, ingenuous voucher for in- 
trinsic worth — ^would have completed her triumph, 
had it not been already perfect ; as, confounded at 
the universal tribute, of which she could not but 
be aware that she was the object, she stood, for 
some moments, her eyes seeking the ground, and 
her cheek mantled with blushes. Her young 
hostess, after having introduced her to Mr. and 
Mrs. Digby, perceiving her distress, conducted 
her to a chair, which she herself had, previously, 
been occupying at the side of Mrs. Lovell; who — 
absolutely startled, by that, which had irresistibly 
attracted her the preceding day, now set off, to 
double advantage, by the preparation of an unos- 
tentatious, but tasteful, toilette — asserted, at first, 
with diffidence, the privilege of a brief and most 
unceremoniously contracted acquaintance. 

The now less conspicuous position of the in- 
comparable girl, however, availed her little. The 
eyes, which had followed her to her seat, still 
withdrew not, when she occupied it — and no 
wonder ! The exquisite symmetry of her features 
was a thing which the chisel of a sculptor, or the 
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pencil of a painter, might have imparted to 
marble or canvass ; but there was no transferring 
their play — their only rival — and a surpassing one 
it was — ^for there you saw the gentlest, sweetest, 
brightest spirit that ever animated the mould of 
woman. Glad she was to find, in conversation, a 
partial refuge from the observation, which she 
attracted; and, making an effort, out of sheer 
self-defence, she replied with animation to the 
questions and remarks, which her kind-hearted 
neighbour addressed her; and which, advanced 
with hesitation at first, were presently followed 
up, with eagerness, in consequence of the 
encouragement, which invited them. But the 
relief, which Phoebe thus obtained, was of short 
duration. Whether in envy of her engrossing the 
attention of the lovely girl, or out of a desire to 
gratify themselves, by a nearer examination of the 
superb personal attractions which, at the first sight, 
had commanded their wonder; the numerous 
friends and acquaintance of Mrs. Lovell, at last, 
took courage ; and, approaching in groups, or one 
by one, solicited a particular introduction to her 
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fair acquaintance^ as they presumed Phoebe to be, 
from the perfectly familiar terms, that seemed to 
subsist between them. Thus, had she to run the 
gauntlet of introductory civilities; which she did, 
at no cost of grace ; but, certainly, with some little 
sacrifice of comfort — appreciable, however, by 
none, but herself. Ease and coUectedness of 
deportment were native to her. 

How admirably Nature does these things ! How 
frequently they exist, independently of education! 
How Nature turns them out! — ^not only the mate- 
rial, but the finish along with it ! The most 
graceful orator, we ever saw, was a madman, who 
subsisted upon charity. A benevolent clergyman, 
who took delight in contemplating his gestures ; 
besides other more substantial gifts, presented liim 
with an off-cast gown. Into what affluence of 
grace and dignity did the beggar convert the gift ! 
He gave it eloquence ! You thought of Cicero or 
Demosthenes, and the august assembly; as he 
threw it open, or folded it upon his breast; quick, 
as he was, with the cunning of Nature, informing 
the limbs of a lunatic ! There was a rich and 
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lovely mind in Ms every movement, and yet the 
mind itself was worthless ! — ^unsightly I — no sym- 
metry of lineament or limb was there. His name 
was Livingston. There are himdreds who can 
recollect him, as well as we do. The bow of 
the beggar, when you proffered him any- 
thing, was superb ; though not disparaging. He 
was grateful; but cringing had no part in him. 
The feeling of the man was vivid in him, though 
the perception, was a blank ! He used to peram- 
bulate the northern towns of Ireland ; and, when- 
ever he stopped in the street, to give utterance to 
his rhapsodies ; gentle and simple would gather in 
groups aroimd him; and, beguiled by the testimony 
of their eyes, would forget that they were staring 
upon a lunatic. 

*^ Miss Arnold,*' cried her young hostess, 
making her way through the group, by which our 
heroine was now surrounded; and which had 
become tolerably dense, at last, from frequent 
accessions, " AUow me to present to you, a gentle- 
man, who is anxious to make your acquaintance.*' 
She led the jeweler, by the hand, up to Phoebe, 
as she spoke. 
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*' Mr. Lovell, Miss Arnold/^ said she. 

The old gentleman was fairly taken aback. 

Miss Digby had been anxiously watching for 
his arrival, as he had been detained in the count- 
ing-house; and, the moment she saw him, she 
greeted him with the news of the unanticipated 
addition which her party had received. 

'^ I may call it unanticipated," said she ; " for I 
never expected such a treasure of a guest, till yes- 
terday morning ; and all my cards had been given 
out, a month ago. I defy Court or City," added 
she, " to produce such a model of a creature ! " 

'^Nonsense!" replied the jeweler. "There is 
no finer model of a creature, than yourself." 

" Than I, dear Mr. Lovell I " said Miss Digby. 
" I am nothing to her ! Such a face ! Such a 
shape ! Such a skin ! Such hair ! Such " 

" Stop, madcap!" interposed the jeweler. '^You 
will save yourself a great deal of breath and pains, 
by allowing me to sum up the rare creature's per- 
fections —She is a new acquaintance ! " 

" Yes, I grant it; but I have made many a new 
acquaintance, though never one, upon whom I 
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prided myself so much^ before. And her person 
is the least of her ! Such a heart and mind ! ^' 

" Pshaw ! What can any one know of the heart 
and mind of a new acquaintance ? '' 

" Well, you shall judge for yourself — Now, 
listen to me. Imagine the most beautiftd creature 
you ever saw, the most graceful, the most ^^ 

^^ Nonsense! What need have I to imagine 
any such thing, when I am looking at you ? " 
Flattery, Mr. Lovell!" 
It is no flattery. Don^t I want my son to 
marry you? Charlotte Digby, I should like to 
ask you a question.^* 

^'May be, I should not like to answer the 
question.^^ 

^' I should like to ask it,'^ said the jeweler. ^^ I 
feel a strange desire to ask it, Charlotte Digby. 
WiU you answer it ? '^ 

" I shall tell you when I hear it/^ 

" Then '' 
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Stop,^* said Miss Digby. "1 think,^' added 
she, looking over the banisters, for she had met 
him on the stairs, ^'I think the door of my father's 
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private counting-room is ajar. Let us step in 
there ; for, perhaps, I might not wish that your 
question should be overheard. There is no light/^ 
said she, pushing open the door, after they had 
descended. *' Will you trust yourself alone in the 
dark with me?^* 

" Wherefore not ? '* said the jeweler. " It wiU 
hide my blushes, should you make love to me.*^ 

" Come on, then," said she. 

Miss Digby had long been turning in her mind 
the question, whether it would not be to her 
interest to make a confidant of Mr. LoveU. She 
knew him to be affectionate, generous, and honour- 
able ; and she calculated, with reason, that, could 
his wishes be weaned from the object of uniting 
the two families, by marriage ; not only one diffi- 
culty, which stood in the way of her union with 
the man she loved, would be removed; but a power- 
ful friend would be secured, whose advocacy might, 
possibly, overcome the more than probable objec- 
tions of her father; if, either by accident, or by 
intention, upon her own part, he should be made 
acquainted with her attachment. As upon un- 
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looked-for opportunity^ we sometimes adopts at 
once, the decision, the expediency of which we have 
long revolved with perplexity and mistrust; so, 
the overture of the jeweler, the purport of which 
she guessed, determined her to abandon all further 
hesitation. 

"Here we are/^ said she, "fairly within the 
room, and in the dark; and now propose your 
question — ^but with one stipulation, that both your 
question, and my reply, shall be religiously kept a 
secret/* 

" I give you my honour to that effect," said the 
jeweler. 

Your question, then?'' said Miss Digby. 
Do you think you could ever bring yourself 
to regard my son, as the man, whom you could 
make your husband ? " 

"Never!'' said Miss Digby. "Are you angry 
with me ? " she added. 

" No, Charlotte ; I would not be so unjust. I 
am disappointed^ I confess; though, in conse- 
quence of certain conjectures, onmypart,respecting 
George, not quite so much as I should, otherwise, 
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have been. This confidence shall be sacred, 
Charlotte ; so now let us go upstairs/^ 

" Stop/^ said Miss Digby. '^ You only pky 
the confessor, by halves. You must not give over, 
till I have opened my whole heart to you. Now, 
Mr. LoveU, I am going to give you the strongest 
proof, I can, how implicitly I rely upon your kind- 
ness and your word — I am attached to another." 

" Indeed ! " said the jeweler. ^' To show you 
how safe you are, in the reliance which you place 
upon me ; believe me, Charlotte Digby, that, had 
I suspected such a thing, I should, never, have 
proposed to you the question, you have answered ; 
far less, have encouraged your father^s idea of 
making you the wife of George ! No, no ! I 
respect the feelings of the heart too much I *^ 

^' I know it, dear Mr. Lovell ; and, therefore, I 
shall put you in possession of everything, I am 
attached to Mr. Trueman.^* 

What ! has Trueman availed himself of his posi- 
tion near your father, to gain your affections ? " 

" He has attempted nothing ! He has gained 
everything ! He has never breathed a word, that 
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should warrant me in saying that my attachment 
is returned — for he is the soul of honour and 
respect — ^but it is returned, Mr. Lovel — Ifeel it is 
returned — ^I h%ow it is returned ; and my mother 
knows it also/* 

" Has he spoken to her ? '' 

''No/* 

'' He is a good young man — an excellent young 
man. That, I begin to think, Charlotte Digby, is 
the paramount question. But your father won't 
hear of him ! What is to be done ? *' 

''You must prevail upon my father to hear 
of him.'* 

**Ihave got myself into a scrape,"said the jeweler, 

" A scrape that will do honour to your kindness 
— your generosity ! ** said Miss Digby. 

" Do you want me to break the matter to your 
father? I wiU do it, if you wish. — To-night — 
to-morrow — any time you please. Since you have 
confided your cause to me, and made me your 
counsellor, I am bound to plead for you ; — and I 
wiU do so, Charlotte Digby, and with all my heart 
and might ! 
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'' I thank jau" said Miss Digby . " I am 

* 
grateful to you I Could you see me, you woxQd 

believe me/' 

"I hear you, Charlotte Digby,*' said the 
jeweler ; '^ and that is enough." 

Well might he say so ; for the voice of the 
ingenuous girl was tremulous with emotion ; while 
a slight irregularity, in her utterance, unequivocally 
attested the presence of tears. 

'^ I shall take an opportunity. Sir,'' said she, 
^' of speaking further to you, another time." 

'^ Then come," said the jeweler. '' Let us, now, 
go up to the drawing-room — ^not yet, though, 
neither. You will not be the worse, or I mis- 
take, for a little delay — -and, now that I recollect, 
my snuff-box needs replenishing. I intended to 
fill it on my way, but forgot. There is a tobac- 
conist's, a few doors off : I shall step out, and, by 
the time that I return, you will be ready." 

Miss Digby was left, as she thought, alone; 
but, scarcely had the hall-door closed, when a 
slight movement in the room convinced her that 
she was deceived. 
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'' Who is there ? '' she demanded^ scarcely 
speaking above her breath. 

'' A firiend ! '^ was the reply, as softly returned. 

Subdued as was the voice of him that spoke, 
she knew that the accents were Trueman's. The 
alarm which she felt, at first, instantly subsided ; 
but, as instantly, new, but more tender, ones arose 
in her mind. For one moment, she drew no 
breath; the next, she was conscious that her 
lover was kneeling at her feet ! 

'^Trueman ! ^' she breathed. 

Her hand was in the clasp of his. — He was 
suffered to retain it. 

" Forgive me,*^ said he, '^ and do not, I implore 
you, from an inadvertent, imavoidable act, infer a 
departure from that sense of honour, which, only 
just now, you deigned to attribute to me. I came 
to search for something which I required, and had 
left behind me. I had just found it when you 
entered, with Mr. Lovell. Perplexed by surprise, I 
knew not how to act. I should have discovered 
myself, had you given me time ; but, before I could 
collect my thoughts, too much had been said, to 
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justify my apprising you of my vicinity. Had you 
quitted the room, along with Mr. Lovell ; the un- 
conscious betrayal of your secret, to me, had never 
been divulged, unless with the sanction of an occur- 
rence, of which, if I have even dared to dream, I 
have never, tiU now, presumed to entertain a hope. 
If, without any intentional act, or word, upon my 
part, you have penetrated — truly penetrated — the 
dearest secret of my soul ; you will not, surely, be 
offended at the avowal of a passion, which has 
been as fondly cherished, as it has been sacredly 
concealed; with the exception of indications, 
which I could not control ; though, till now, I was 
unconscious that they had escaped me. I love 
you Miss Digby ! I have loved you, long ! I shall 
love you, till I am past the power of loving or 
caring for anything I ^' 

Miss Digby returned no answer, except by a 
slight pressure of the hand, in the clasp of which, 
her own was lying. It was enough. The recog- 
nition of the voucher was a kiss, tbe donor of 
which then rose. No word was interchanged. The 
door-bell rang. In one and the same moment, 
as it were, she was clasped, and alone ! 
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"Now for the drawing-room/^ exclaimed Mr. 
Lovell, as lie bustled in. " Are you there ? Come 
out of your state-room^ Mrs. Show-woman, and 
hand the gentleman up^ to see the giantess I " 

Miss Digby, summoning all the composure 
she could command^ now led the way to the 
drawing-room. 

K Mr. Lovell was taken by surprise, what was 
the state of Phoebe^s feelings, upon beholding, 
for the first time, the father of the man, she 
adored; and to whom she stood pledged, as she 
supposed, in secret. No alarms accompanied 
her introduction to the jeweler's wife, prepared 
as she had been for a reception, from which 
nothing but kindness was to be expected — though 
nothing had transpired at the interview, which 
could warrant her in concluding that the mother 
was aware of the true position of aflfairs. But all 
was incertitude, with regard to Mr. Lovell. No 
wonder if she, now, felt thoroughly embarrassed — 
if timidity and subjection betrayed themselves 
in her look and air, as she rose to acknowledge 
the bow, which the jeweler tendered, in a state 
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of confusion, little inferior to her own; though 
prompted by a far different cause. — ^No wonder, 
if she forgot to resume her seat, when she had 
curtsied; and stood, thrilling and almost droop- 
ing, before him. 

'" Sit down again, my dear/' said Mrs. Lovell; 
and, Greorge, " do you take my seat, and keep 
it for me, till I come back. I am resolved to 
monopolise Miss Arnold to-night; but I shall 
allow you, in right of being my husband, to 
enjoy her company, while I speak a few words 
to Mrs. Digby." 

Here a sound of instrumental music, proceed- 
ing from an adjoining room, announced that the 
ball was about to commence. 

"You are simmioned, ladies and gentlemen,*^ 
added she, addressing several of the company, 
who still Ungered in the immediate vicinity of 
the stranger. 

" Away with you I Choose you partners. 
You have no chance there, sir,'* said she to a 
gentleman, who, she saw, was approaching Phoebe, 
obviously with the intention of asking her to 
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dance. ''My young friend protests, decidedly, 
against standing up to-night; and, by soliciting 
her hand in a set, you will only cause her the 
mortification of refdsing you." 

The suit was nevertheless preferedj but it 
was declined with a decision, which eflfectually 
prevented its being pressed; and, at the same 
time, with a sweetness that abstracted pain firom 
disappointment. 

"I told you so," said Mrs. Lovell. "Come 
along ! I see my good spouse is inclined for a 
tete-a-tete ; and, as I am resolved that there shall 
be no hinderance, upon my part ; I am sure that 
I may reckon upon there being no interruption, 
upon yours." 

Phoebe and the jeweler were left alone, with 
the exception of some of the more elderly visitors, 
who remained at the other side of the room. 

Now, though the jeweler was a man of the 
world — though, from the nature of his business, 
he was brought, continually, into contact with 
persons of rank and fortune — ^in whose presence, 
&om habitude, as well as from an innate sense 
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of his own respectability^ as a man; lie always 
felt himself perfectly at his ease — still was he 
anything^ but at his ease^ at first; as he sat by 
the side of Phoebe. The consciousness that he 
was in the neighbourhood of transcendent natural 
superiority confused him— superiority, which, as 
far as he knew, was altogether independent of 
conventionality. He knew nothing, respecting 
her, as yet, except that she was a creature of the 
rarest personal endowments; but he had a feeling 
of something spiritual about her, which admo- 
nished him, that even those were the least 
valuable of her gifts. He wished to accost her, 
but was quite at a loss for a suitable topic ; and, 
the longer he sought for one, the more he felt at 
a loss. A topic was, however, suggested by the 
ill success of another applicant; who, in vain, 
solicited the honour of becoming Phoebe^s partner 
in the set of quadrilles, which was just about to 
commence. 

'^ Do you not dance, young lady ? '^ inquired 
the jeweler. 

''Yes, sir.'' 
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And why do you forego the enjoyment of 
that recreation, to-night ? Are you not fond of 
dancing ? ^* 

"Yes/^ 

" And you have twice refused to stand up ! 
May I ask the reason ? ^' 

'' It might be the cause of giving pain." 

'' To whom ? '' 

" To those who are absent." 

^^ They would not know it ! " 

^' / should know it, sir ; and, knowing that it 
might give pain, it could give me no pleasure. 
And, again, they should, assuredly, learn it from 
me; for I could not bear to commit what 
I feared might be regarded, as a trespass; without 
acknowledging that I had done so ! " 

" A noble sentiment, young lady ! The 
heart, which dictated it, must be the seat of 
purity ! " 

'^ Purity belongs to none, sir," observed 
Phoebe, with a sigh, " except by imputation." 

The jeweler felt rebuked — ^we had almost said 
piqued. Half, was he tempted to argue the 
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point with her ; but, recollecting that she had a 
host of witnesses upon her side, he refirained; 
and, inferring the authority firom which she spoke, 
pleasure succeeded to mortification. 

^' You have been reading the bible/^ said the 
jeweler, with a smile. 

Phoebe was silent. 

^' It is a good book,^' he added. 

^' It had need to be so, sir," said Phoebe. " It 
is the Word of God." 

Again ! There was something very like an 
implied reproof in this ; but it was not intended, 
and the jeweler saw it. She was merely dilating 
upon the proposition, from the impulse, of perfect 
veneration. But Phoebe had not yet done. 

" It is the only good book," said she. " It is 
the otAy perfect book ! " 

" Have you studied it ? " inquired the jeweler. 

^'I cannot say, sir, that I have studied it; 
though I believe that I understand it — I am 
sure I love it." 

" And why do you love it ? " 

"Because it always convinces me that God 
loves me." 
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''And do you believe you deserve that he 
should love you ? ^^ asked the jeweler, quickly. 

''No, sir; and therein lies his love. I am 
at enmity with God, and he strives to reconcile 
me to him. Is not that love ? And he knows 
that there is but one way of doing it, and he 
finds out that way for me. Is not that love ? 
And he knows, I cannot take that way, without 
his help, and he sends that help ! Is not that 
love, sir ? ^' 

"How many go through the bible without 
finding this out ! ^* exclaimed the jeweler, half 
speaking to himself. 

" And it is to be met with in every part of it !" 
said Phoebe ; " from the loss of man, to the perfect- 
ing of his redemption ! ^' 

The jeweler stared at the young, but unpre- 
tending devotee; almost tempted to doubt that 
what he heard was reality. 

"Do you know, my sweet young lady,*^ said 
he, "that there are older heads, than yours, who 
entertain their doubts upon these points? who 
would argue them with you ? 
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'^ I should have an answer for them all ! " said 
Phoebe. 

" And what would that answer be ? ^^ 

''Faith! They might confuse my mind^ but 
my heart would sit calm amidst the commotion — 
at leasts I humbly trust it would ! ^^ 

" You humbly trust it would ? Then it would,^ 
said the jeweler, emphatically. 

An idea struck Phoebe at this moment; and 
one that was attended with discomfort. There 
was concealment ! Ought it to exist ? Had not 
the father a right to know what so intimately con- 
cerned the son ? But that were to betray the son. 
Had it not been for this reflection, her whole heart 
would have been opened to the jeweler. Secretly, 
however, she resolved that, upon her very first 
interview with Lovell — and how she longed for 
that interview ! — she would urge him to adopt the 
most unreserved explicitness, towards both his 
parents. The kindness, the aflfection, with which 
his mother had treated her — sweet to her, at first — 
filling her soul with content; to very overflowing! — 
was now revolved with feelings of regret — deprived. 
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it is true, of half their poignancy, by a vague con- 
jecture, that Lovell had made her the confidant of 
his attachment. While these thoughts were pass- 
ing through her mind, she sat, abstracted ; uncon- 
scious that the jeweler was watching her. He was 
so ; and with the deepest — ^we had almost said, the 
tenderest, interest. 

''Is it possible,^^ said he, addressing Phoebe, 
'' is it possible that you can have your cares ? ^^ 

She started. '' Sir ! ^^ said Phoebe. 

''Forgive me, young lady,^^ said the jeweler, 
"for presuming to interpret your looks. Every 
one has cares, though I am almost tempted to say 
that you deserve to be exempt from the intrusion 
of such visitors. Happy are your parents ! ^^ 

" I have none, sir,^^ said Phoebe. 

"None! ^^ echoed the jeweler in compassionating 
surprise. " What ! no mother ? '^ 

" No.'' 

"No father?'' 

" No." 

" Will you forgive me, if I give utterance to a 
wish ? " said he. 
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" You can give utterance to nothings sir/* said 
Phoebe, " that could, possibly stand in need of any 
one's forgiveness/' 

^' I would that / were your father ! '^ said the 
jeweler. 

Everything vanished with Phoebe at the paternal 
avowal — ^the place, the portion of the company 
that still remained, and were actually looking on ! 
She felt as if her heart were bursting ; the blood 
rushed to her fece, and the tears to her eyes ; she 
caught the jeweler's hand; she pressed it to her 
lips and kissed it passionately; and, utterly unable 
to resist the impulse, which her surprised and 
penetrated feelings suggested; she threw herself 
at his feet. The jeweler sat, confounded. He 
could neither speak nor move. 

At that moment Miss Digby, who, along with 
Mrs. Lovell, was standing inside the door of the 
room where the dancing was going on, intently 
watching the jeweler and Phoebe; hurried up to 
the latter, and, raising her, conducted her from the 
apartment, while Mrs. Lovell rejoined her husband. 

" What is the matter ? '' she inquired. 
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" I don^t know V' said the jeweler — '' I can^t 
teU ! — ^That girl I — ^What is the matter with her ? 
I hardly know whether I am standing or sitting, 
or where I am, or what I am I I never was so 
affected in my life ! ^' 

Here the old gentleman began to betray some 
rather unequivocal symptoms of unseasonable 
softening. 

^' Come into the ball-room/^ said Mrs. Lovell. 

'^ What has taken her away ? " said the jeweler. 
" Will she come back again ? '' 

" Do you know, my dear, that they are staring 
at you, yonder ? ^' said Mrs. Lovell. 

" Let them,^* said the jeweler. '^ I ^11 go with 
you into the ball-room. Do you know, I had 

rather far go home, than stay; but I suppose 
she^U come back again. Who is she? What is 
she ? Come, tell me all about her.^^ 

" Is she not a sweet girl ? ^^ said Mrs. Lovell. 

" She is an angel ! '' said the jeweler. 

This, the reader may be incUned to say, was 
a very strange occurrence, as far as Phoebe 
was concerned ; taking place, as it did, in such 
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a situation ; but let it be remembered, that 
Phoebe had never been broken in, for company. 

Mrs. Lovell having consigned her husband to the 
custody of Mrs. Digby — ^who, along with two or 
three matrons, about her own years, was seated in 
the ball-room, looking on — ^proceeded in quest of 
Miss Digby and her young friend. 

^' It will never do," she thought, " to take so 
sensitive a creature, as this, by surprise. She 
must be warned that George is likely to make his 
appearance." 

She found the two girls, together, in the chamber 
of the former. The moment she entered she went 
up to Phoebe, and, taking her hand, aflPectionately, 
and kissing her; expressed her hopes that she 
would soon find herself able to rejoin the company. 

"But," said she, jestingly, "you must promise 
that you wiU not make love to my husband again ! 
My dear," she added, "you must endeavour to 
acquire more command over your feelings ! He 
has acquainted me with the nature of the remark, 
which afiected you so powerfully. It came, believe 
me, from the bottom of his heart ; for he is the 
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most affectionate of men ; but, if you allow your- 
self to be so overcome, by similar expressions of 
good-will; you will be falling at the feet of every 
father and mother, that may enjoy the happiness 
of knowing you ! Suflfer me to speak a word or 
two to your friend. 

" Charlotte,^^ said she, taking Miss Digby, apart, 
" she must be prepared for meeting George, should 
he make his appearance. That shall be my busi- 
ness. Do you keep upon the look-out for George, 
and inform him of, the surprise which we intended 
for him.^^ 

This being arranged, the three ladies returned 
to the ball-room, at the door of which Miss Digby 
took her stand. 

The young hostess, seeing that her new friend 
would not dance, was resolved, for a time at least, 
to keep her in countenance. She was, therefore, 
pleased at the excuse, with which Mrs. Lovelies 
precaution had furnished her. Accordingly, as 
often as she was applied to, to join in a set, she 
declined, upon the plea that she was particularly 
engaged; and could not possibly stand up, in a 
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quadrille^ until young Mr. Lovell, who was momen- 
tarily expected, should arrive. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Lovell lost not a moment in 
putting Phoebe upon her guard, by informing her. 
with apparent indifference, that Mr. LoveU had been 
obHged to send his son into the country, upon some 
very particular business ; that he Was to return 
that evening; and, she doubted not, would present 
himself, before the ball was over. While she made 
this communication, she did not trust herself to 
look at Phoebe, contented with guessing the effect 
which it produced. Our readers, we trust, will be 
satisfied with our requesting them to do the same. 

The set of quadrilles, which about this time 
was in progress, was now finished ; and, again, was 
Phoebe's hand solicited, for the next set, but with a 
similar result. 

'^ You see, sirP* said a sprightly hoydenish girl, 
who accompanied the unsuccessful suitor, '^ I trust 
you wiU take my counsel, another time. I told 
you how you would fare, and you find it has turned 
out, exactly, as I predicted. The young lady, as I 
informed you, has, already, refused two partners. 
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and how could you expect that she would dance 
with you? I see how the matter stands/* she 
continued. ^^ She is resolved not to have anything 
to do with your worthless sex ; and I admire her 
for her spirit ; and, had I been aware of her deter- 
mination, I know not but I should have adopted 
the same course myself. We are, positively, a great 
deal too good for you! But, my dear young 
friend,'* said she, approaching Phoebe, and taking 
both her hands, ^^you surely will not refuse me. 
Two young ladies, in concert with your himible 
servant, have resolved to dance a reel by themselves, 
before the next set of quadrilles. Will you not 
make the fourth? Will you not stand up with 
U8 ? Not a single gentleman shall join us ! It 
shall be strictly a dance of the Graces ; with the 
addition of one, however, whom the Graces them- 
selves, as you know, acknowledge to be their 
queen.*' 

Here the young lady dropped a curtsey, which 
fiilly established her pretensions, as a representa- 
tive of one of the peerless three. 

Mrs. Lovell, who, partly, guessed the cause of 
Phoebe's reluctance to share in the previous mea- 
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sures, and, consequently^ had made no attempt to 
overrule it ; now added her persuasions — an ally 
that was a host in herself. 

Phoebe stood up. 

Where were the Graces ? Their attributes were 
concentred and exalted in their queen. Phoebe 
alone was there ! And, where she moved, the gaze 
of the whole ball-room followed her, in wonderiog 
admiration. 

Lovell, at this moment, arrived. 

The fair sentinel, who had been on the watch for 
him, had met him on the lobby; and, having, there 
executed, as in duty bound, the orders, with which 
she had been charged; conducted him towards the 
ball-room; at thedoor ofwhich, however, he stopped. 
Miss Digby remaining there along with him, and 
wondering at the inexplicable apparent apathy, with 
which he listened to her communication. 

His heart lay, dead, within his breast. The 
charm of attachment was dissolved ! The rose of 
his perfect contentment had been despoiled, as he 
imagined, of its richest leaves ! It was worthless ! 
He had cast it away. A touch of sweetness had 
been communicated to his soul, by the knowledge 
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of his mother^s romantic kindness ; but bitterness 
usurped the place of the grateful feeling, which 
vanished, at the thought of the phantom, that had 
been cherished, as a reality ! He made no remark ; 
but passionately followed his conductress, till the 
sight of Phoebe, moving through the figure of the 
reel, arrested him ; and roused him into thorough 
wakefulness of tenderness and misery. He had 
never beheld her, before, attired as she was, that 
night — ^meetly set off by dress — ^her matchless 
symmetry, enhanced by airy motion ; her hair, in 
affluent ringlets, waving to her steps, that seemed 
to glide, not fall ! Art, in the use she made of it, 
seemed Nature. Instruction had a share ; and he 
writhed, as he thought of the source of that instruc- 
tion ! An emotion of sickness came over him. 
His forehead was in a dew. A sigh, that might 
almost have passed for a groan, burst from him. 
He was standing behind Miss Digby. She heard 
it and looked round. 

^^ What is the matter? " she inquired, alarmed 
at the expression of his countenance. 

^^ Nothing of any consequence,^^ said Lovell, 

VOL. II. L 
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endeavouring to smile. " Only a shooting pain ; 
but it is gone/' 

'' Shall we go in ?'' 

" Not yet. Let them finish their dance.'' 

The dance was concluded; and Phoebe's partner, 
playing the gallant to the very life, conducted her 
to a seat. 

" Come along, girls/' said she. ^' Now, that we 
have her to ourselves, let us keep her a little. It 
is too hard that Ma' and Pa' should monopolise her, 
as they have done, to-night. You dear creature," 
added she, addressing Phoebe, " I am determined 
to court you, and make you love me j for I am, 
positively, over head and ears in love with you I 
And so, as Charlotte tells me, you are at school 
with Mrs. Ludlam. I shall come to see you ! I 
have, thoroughly, made up my mind to that ! I am 
a downright desperately determined girl, when I 
set my heart upon anything. Will you let me? 
Never mind answering! I shall come, whether 
you will or not. But, I suppose, you have nearly 
done with school. / stayed at school, till I was 
nearly seventeen." 
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'' I am not seventeen, yet/' said Phoebe. 

" Not seventeen, yet ! I declare I should have 
taken you for eighteen or nineteen, at least. Are 
you not sick of school V 

" No/' said Phoebe, " I never should be sick of 
improving myself/' 

"Improving yourself, my dear! Why! what 
do you want ? You are perfect ! I am sure you 
understand French, and all these things. I pro- 
test I will not suffer you to remain, a month longer, 
at school. You must give it up, and come among 
us ! We cannot live without you ! I know, for 
my part, / cannot. Will you fall in love with me ? 
Do ! I shall come for you, and you shall run 
away with me from school ! School is a very didl 
place ; though, at times, to be sure, there is plenty 
of fun there, too j but, when one becomes a young 
woman, one has other things to attend to." 

"Did you ever see anything so ridiculous," 
observed a young lady, who now came up, " as the 
behaviour of Charlotte Digby? She has not 
danced a single set, to-night ! And do you know 
why? Because George Lovell was not here! 

l2 
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And, now, that he has come, there she is, standing 
at the door with him; making love, I suppose! 
Upon my word, I think, that, when people are 
engaged to one another, they might wait for 
making love, till they are alone." 

^^I donH exactly see the necessity for that,^' 
said Phoebe's friend. "1 conceive that people 
are entitled to make love, till they are married." 

" Is there any talk of their marriage, yet?" in- 
quired another young lady. 

" None that I have heard of," observed she, that 
had spoken, first. 

" It will take place, I make no doubt, as soou 
as George Lovell becomes of age," remarked 
Phoebe's friend. 

^^ And how soon will that be ?" asked the other 
young lady. 

" I think, in the course of a couple of months." 

'^Well, upon my word, if I were Charlotte 
Digby, I would not keep standing, there, with him, 
making myself so conspicuous ; but should walk 
into the room, at once." 

"You forget, my dear," said Phoebe's friend, 
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^^that he has been, upwards of six months, away, 
and that this is, most probably, the first time they 
have met, since his return. She may have a thou- 
sand things to say to him." 

^^ If she has, she is a thousand times more im- 
patient to say them, than I should be, under 
similar circumstances. And yet, possibly, she 
may wish him to give an account of himself. 
George Lovell has very much the appearance of a 
love-making young man j and, I dare say, he has 
not been out of practice, for the want of Charlotte 
Digby/^ 

'' Oh ! fie ! '' said Phoebe's friend. 

"You may say ^Oh! fie !' my dear; but I am 
sure it is the case. He has the look of it. He 
never fixes his eyes upon you, but you imagine 
that he is going to make love to you. Don't you 
think so. Miss Middleton ?'' 

" There is, certainly, an expression of very great 
tenderness in his eyes,'' replied that young lady. 

" I know this," said the former speaker. " I 
wotdd not give much for the constancy of a man, 
with such a pair of eyes, as Mr. George Lovell has. 
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They are comings at last, into the room/' she 
added. "And see, my. dear, they are going to 
dance. There ^s the music I Partners, Girls 1 
Let us join their set, before it is filled up. I 
like to watch a pair of lovers; there is, always, 
something so comical about them.'^ 

" Dear Miss Arnold,^' said the Mend of our 
heroine, "I am engaged, and must quit you; but 
it will only be, till this set is over. The moment it 
is finished, I shall come back to my place, again; 
and shall hope to find you where I leave you/^ 

Phoebe was, now, alone; completely screened 
from the observation of Mr. and Mrs, Lovell, by 
the interposing groups of dancers. Pale she sat ! 
Pale and rigid; braced by resolution, struggling 
against despair; to which, had she yielded, but for 
a moment, she had fallen, senseless, from her seat. 
At first, she avoided looking at the dancers, lest 
the sight of Lovell should, utterly, put to flight 
the self-possession, which was already nearly over- 
matched; but, by degrees, she took courage; 
and, at last, turned her eyes in the direction, which 
they still dreaded to take. The first figure they fell 
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upon was his ! They met his eyes ; but those eyes 
jxust flashed upon her^ for a moment; and were 
withdrawn— flashed upon her, with repelling scorn 
— ^And how they had shone with love ! But Phoebe 
was past the power of yielding to repulse. As, in 
spite of ourselves, we cling to the conductor which 
racks us, her gaze, once fixed upon Lovell, she 
could not withdraw it. She followed him, whither- 
soever he moved. She courted the look, that had 
harrowed her; but it came not again. One of joy- 
ance now usurped its place — joyance that beamed 
upon every one, but her; and which, yet, seemed 
to shine without glowing; for pale was the coun- 
tenance, which it lighted up. 

" I am hateful to him,'^ thought Phoebe, as far 
as she could exert the faculty of reflection. " I 
remind him of the aff'ection, which he has fore- 
sworn; and my presence only fills him with 
loathing r^ 

Perfect in love, herself, his not having visited 
her, since his return, though she was, momentarily, 
in expectation of seeing him, had occasioned no 
alarm ; but, now, she construed it, as an evidence of 
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total desertion ! It corroborated all that she had 
heard I Twice, had he passed^ within a pace of 
her ; and, each time, she leaned towards him^ she 
knew not why. Again, was he close to her ; and, 
at the same moment, the fan of Charlotte Digby 
fell at her feet. He picked it up, as though Phoebe 
were not there ! Still, she followed him, with her 
eyes; but now their vision began to grow dim. 
At that critical moment, Mrs. Ludlam entered, 
and approached her. 

" It is near our time, my love," said she. 

^^ Thank Heaven V^ exclaimed Phoebe, starting, 
by a desperate eflfort, to her feet. " Let us go ! 
Let us fly!" 

^' My love!" 

'^ I am ill," said Phoebe; and, snatching at the 
arm of her friend, was led by her, out of the room ; 
unnoticed, except by Lovell. 

From sheer madness, had Lovell joined in the 
dance. One glance, alone, as we have stated, did 
he exchange with Phoebe ; but, in that glance, he 
embodied all the agonizing mortification of his soul. 
Though he studiously avoided encountering her 
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gaze, again; yet had he a feeling, that it was riveted, 
upon him. Why ? He cared not ! Perhaps, 
from self-reproach — from the stinging conscious- 
ness of the base return, that she had made him, for 
all his misplaced tenderness and perfect devotion ! 
She was the spirit of the inane gaiety, that 
lighted up his bloodless cheek, with the mockery 
of joyous life, and gave to his eyes — almost sight- 
less as to the forms they looked upon — the sem- 
blance of alert intelligence ! The moment he was 
aware that she was no longer present, the unna- 
tural existence, that he had assumed, was gone. 
Mechanically, he led Miss Digby to a seat ; ward- 
ing, for the moment, one or two attempts, which 
she made, to resume the topic, upon which she had 
been addressing him, previously to the commence- 
ment of the dance ; and then availed himself of 
an opportunity, which favoured his withdrawing, 
without being noticed. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell our readers that 
the retirement of the lovely stranger, at so early 
an hour — little as she had assisted in promoting 
the recreation of the evening — ^was a subject of 

l3 
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unusual regret ; or to describe, to them, the sur- 
prise and vexation of Miss Digby — but, more espe- 
cially, of Mrs. Lovell and the jeweler — at learning, 
upon inquiring for her, of the servants, that Mrs. 
Ludlam, almost at the moment she arrived, had 
departed, in company with her precious charge ; 
intelligence, the unwelcome nature of which was 
aggravated by the unaccountable disappearance of 
Lovell. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MoBE dead than alive^ Phoebe^ having been, 
with difficulty, assisted into the carriage, which 
Mrs. Lovell had brought for her, sat by the side of 
her Mend. 

As kindness comes with tenfold balm to the 
afflicted, so the presence of one, of whose attach- 
ment she was assured, operated upon her, in pro- 
ducing a seasonable revulsion of feeling. Her tears 
began to flow, copiously; relieving her from an 
oppression, which seemed to threaten her faculties 
with annihilation ; and, thus, till they arrived at 
Clapham, she continued to weep ; her head sup- 
ported upon the bosom of her amiable companion; 
who refrained from making any inquiries, as to the 
cause of her distress; lest, what the most generous 
solicitude might have prompted, should be at- 
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tended with the effect of inflicting additional 
pain. 

When they arrived at home^ however, and after 
Phoebe had swallowed a little wine, in compliance 
with the most earnest entreaties; Mrs. Ludlam 
could not refrain from expressing a hope, that no 
very serious occurrence had taken place, to pro- 
duce the extreme discomposure, which she lamented 
to witness. 

" At your age, my love," said Mrs. Ludlam, ''the 
feelings are, powerfully — perhaps unduly — sensi- 
tive. We are disposed to exaggerate the causes, 
that either gratify or wound us ; and, in the latter 
instance, to regard, as irremediable, what only a 
few words of explanation may set, at once, to-rights. 
I am certain, dear Phoebe, that you have mistaken 
something — that some act of inadvertency has 
given you the impression of premeditated wrong." 

'' No, madam," said Phoebe. " There has been 
no inadvertency. Everything has been intended — 
pointedly intended. Things, that I never dreamed 
of, have happened! I have fancied nothing. 
The conclusions, which I have come to, iare 
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attested by the evidence of my own eyes and 
ears; and have fact itself to vouch for them. But 
pardon me, if I entreat you to spare me, by not 
alluding to the subject, again. It cannot be 
helped, madam ! It cannot be set to-rights ! It 
is all, that it appears to be ! And forgive me, dear 
madam, if I do not practise towards you that 
explicitness, which you have a right to look for, 
from one, whom, ever since* she came under your 
roof, you have treated with the aflfection of a 
mother. I am not at liberty to speak. There 
are others, who are concerned; and whose interests 
I could not compromise, were my life to be the 
forfeit of my silence.^^ 

Here the servant brought in the night-candles. 
Phoebe took hers, and, approaching Mrs. Ludlam, 
kissed her. 

^^ Good night !^^ said she, '^dear, kind, ever- 
consistent Mrs. Ludlam ! Good night ! I shall be 
better, in the morning; and shall, then, be a 
petitioner, for a few minutes' consultation with 
you. I should beg for that indulgence, to-night, 
were it not so late ; or, rather, indeed, were not my 
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thoughts too confused^ to allow me to make up my 
mind^ as to the subject^ upon which I am anxious 
to obtain your advice. I would not, if I could 
possibly avoid it, adopt any step, without the sanc- 
tion of your approbation/^ 

" Step, my dear ! '' echoed Mrs. Ludlam. 
" What step do you contemplate taking ? " 

"Do not ask me, to-night, dear madam,*' said 
Phoebe, moving towards the door; "I shall 
acquaint you, in the morning, with the resolution, 
which I think it will be my duty to adopt/' 

Mrs. Ludlam did not, immediately, follow the 
example of her fair pupil, in retiring to rest. Her 
sympathy had been, too powerfully, excited. She 
saw that it was no ordinary trouble, which afSicted 
Phoebe; and she sat for some time, torturing her- 
self, with conjecturing its nature. More than 
once, had a suspicion struck her, that Lovelies 
protection was partly directed by a feeling, 
more tender, than that of mere generosity; though 
the idea was imaccompanied by uneasiness, as 
she knew that he was the very soul of honour. 
She was no stranger to the wishes of his 
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family^ with regard to his union with Charlotte 
Digby, His mother^ who, certainly, had a right 
to do as she pleased, where her own affairs were 
concerned; had made no secret of them, in this 
instance ; and, once, when Mrs. Ludlam had called 
upon her, as Miss Digby, after a morning visit, 
was in the act of taking leave; having asked her 
opinion of the sweet girl, that had just gone out, 
and received such a reply, as might be expected; 
had communicated to her the probability, that 
Gteorge would ultimately lead that young lady to 
the altar. Besides, Mrs. Ludlam^s connexions, 
lying ahnost wholly among the friends of the 
Lovells, and Mrs. Lovell being far too generous, 
to be exclusive in her confidence; the same piece 
of momentous, sacred intelligence was whispered to 
Mrs. Ludlam, from various quarters ; till, from fre- 
quency of repetition, what, at first, appeared to be 
only speculative, acquired, ultimately, aU the weight 
of certainty. Phoebe^s whole deportment, however, 
was such, as to justify the belief, that her being 
committed to the protection of Mrs. Ludlam was 
simply the result of a generous, romantic interest 
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in her happiness — ^such as that lady^ herself^ had; so 
beneficially^ experienced^ at the hands of the jew- 
eler's son. The cheerfiilness,the alacrity, the enthu- 
siasm, with which she devoted herself to her studies^ 
indicated a heart, whose affections were firee. 

Thoroughly disengaged, and at ease, had been the 
heart of Phoebe. Assured of her ultimate union 
with Lovell. Relying with entire faith upon 
his stedfastness — his unchangeableness— his im- 
measurable affection for her, which had burst 
through the bounds, that her utter poverty, 
and her abject station opposed to it ; doubt, 
anxiety, impatience were banished from her mind. 
There was a trust, besides, that was strong in her. 
One only solicitude possessed her — to render 
herself, every way, worthy of the man, who had 
resolved to raise her to his station. 

The circumstance of their corresponding might 
be accounted for by the anxiety, which we natu- 
rally feel, to ascertain how the work, which we 
have set on foot, goes on; as weU as by the 
pleasure of proving that the pains, which are taken 
with us, have not been thrown away. In other 
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respects, no grounds appeared for believing that 
Phoebe was attached to Lovell. She never spoke 
of him, or started any subject, that could lead to 
the introduction of his name. 

But the occurrence of the previous morning 
had thrown a new light upon the position of the 
parties. The precipitate retreat of the young man 
was, obviously, too like the action of a lover; 
and Phoebe^s misery, that night, bespoke the maid, 
in love. 

" I know not,^^ reflected Mrs. Ludlam, " I know 
not what may be the nature of the understanding, 
that subsists between them ; though Mrs. Lovelies 
visit, in company with Miss Digby, might be 
supposed to remove all speculation upon that 
point. The match that was in contemplation 
may have been given up. At all events, there 
is a misconception, which requires to be corrected j 
and which, so far as I am concerned, it is my duty 
to lose no time, in setting to-rights. I shall wait 
upon young Mr. Lovell, to-morrow/^ 



CHAPTER X. 

Calm^ and collected^ sat Phcebe at breakfast the 
following day ; but the evidence of recent snflFer- 
ing was painfully ujiequivocal. The tint of health 
had vanished from her cheek; which, now vied 
with the pure marble of her neck, in cheerless 
rivalry ! Her eyes were swollen and lustreless ! 
Her mouth — ^that feature which we would call the 
throne of expression — ^looked, as if melancholy had 
ustirped the costly seat for ever ; and a drooping 
languor pervaded her general air, betokening an 
exhaustion, that defied recovery ! 

"You have not rested well, I fear, my love," 
said Mrs. Ludlam. 

I have slept," said Phoebe. 
Are you better?" 

" Much." 
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Then let us get our breakfast over, as I have 
occasion to go to town; and shall be obliged 
to leave the forenoon classes, in charge of the 
governess. Will you assist her, my dear ? " 

" Cheerfully, madam,^^ replied Phoebe ; though 
everything, except the word itself, denoted the 
reverse of its signification. 

As soon as the meal was over, Mrs. Ludlam rose. 

'* I shall leave you now,^^ said she. " Everything 
is arranged with the governess. You will be so 
kind, my love, as to hear the French and Italian 
classes; and the governess will superintend the 
rest. Grood by ! ^^ 

" Nay, dear madam,^^ said Phoebe. " You know 
I requested that you would favour me with a 
few minutes^ conversation, this morning ; and it 
will be a relief to my mind, if you will grant 
it me.^^ 

Mrs. Ludlam looked at her watch. 

" Luckily," said she, sitting down again, '^ I am 
yet too early for the coach. I have a few minutes 
to spare; and shall feel happy in devoting them 
to you." 
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^' You were always good to me ! " said Phoebe. 
'' Always ! I shall never forget you ; and shall 
always remember you, with gratitude ! Would I 
could repay you, with more ! " 

"You have more than repaid me, my love/^ 
said Mrs. Ludlam. "You have been a blessing 
to me, ever since you came under my roof — ^to me, 
and every one ! But why do you talk of remem- 
bering me ? It will be time enough to speak 
of that, when we are about to part.^^ 

"We are about to part, dear madam,^' said 
Phoebe. 

"We are about to part \" echoed Mrs. Ludlam. 

"Hear me, dear madam,^^ interposed Phoebe; 
" and do not question me, as to my motives, in 
saying what I am about to say. I cannot remain 
with you ! I cannot endure to be, any longer, a 
burthen to the generous friend, who has secured 
for me, the greatest benefit, I ever yet enjoyed, by 
having placed me under your affectionate care — 
and you must not oppose me, madam ; but rather 
assist me ! — which, I am sure, you will be the 
more disposed to do, when I tell you, that you are 
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the only friend— on earth — ^to whom I can apply 
for counsel or aid ! To remain with you is impos- 
sible ! It would distract me ! — ^kill me ! I nmst 
go ! Even though you prohibited it, I must leave 
you ! You are going to town. There are places, 
there, I know, where scholastic engagements are 
arranged. An assistant, in some seminary, may be 
wanted ; or some family may require a governess, 
for their children. I shall accept of any situation, 
that you consider me fit for : I shall go for any 
salary — ^for none — ^for, only, my bed and board ! A 
shelter is all I want ! EflFect but that for me, and 
all the favours, I have experienced from you, will 
be multiplied, a thousandfold ! ^^ 

'^ / want an assistant,^^ said Mrs. Ludlam. 

'^ Madam ! '^ said Phoebe, shrinking from the 
implied proffer. 

^' I repeat, / want an assistant. You are suited, 
my love ! What need to look elsewhere ? And, 
did I noty do you imagine, dear girl, that you 
would have a home to seek, while I am the mis- 
tress of one? — Don^t reply to me,^^ she added 
abruptly, perceiving that Phoebe was about to 
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speak. '^ I understand your feelings, perfectly — 
I do not care to learn particulars — I do not ask 
for them. You feel a delicacy about the arrange- 
ment, which introduced you to me. It is at an 
end I We enter this moment upon a new one ! 
You stay with me as my assistant — ^my Mend — 
my daughter — in whichsoever character, you 
choose to remain I I ask for nothing, except yoiur 
affection ; and, as proof of that affection, your still 
abiding with me I '' 

Phoebe sat, speechless, for some moments, con- 
founded by the generosity of her friend. She, 
then, rose; approached her; knelt to her; and, 
taking her hands, kissed them alternately. 

'' Rise, my love,'^ said Mrs. Ludlam, while her 
eyes began to fill. " Rise, dear girl — you distress 
me. Pray ! — Pray, dear Phoebe ! rise ! ^' 

'^Let me remain where I am,^' said Phoebe. 
^'It relieves me! Your goodness is too much 
for me ! It is more than my heart can bear ! 
Some way, my feelings must have vent ! It 
would relieve me, could I weep; but I cannot 
— and yet I am full of tears ! Let me kneel 
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to you^ dear Mrs. Ludlam I Let me kneel to 
you ! " 

''You will stay with me, then?^^ said Mrs. 
Ludlam. 

Phoebe made no reply. She looked, bewildered. 
She clasped her forehead with both her hands, as 
if she were striving to collect her thoughts. 

Mrs. Ludlam rose, and at the same time lifting 
Phoebe, apprised her, that it was, now, almost time 
for the stage. 

" Stay ! '' said Phoebe, again. " I ask but for 
another minute! Mrs. Ludlam,^^ she quickly 
added, " I cannot continue here ! — ^There are 
thoughts ! — associations ! — O madam ! — Dear 
madam ! take me at my word, and be satisfied 
with nothing more — and do not think me 
ungrateful I — a wretch, insensible to goodness 
so lavish as yours ! — Change, dear madam I — 
Change ! — Newness of situation — ^firiends — every- 
thing — alone, can save me ! — save me, Mrs. Lud- 
lam ! Reflect upon the import of that word ! 
— ^rescue my mind — my heart — ^from what, under 
present circumstances, I know they are imable 
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to support. Strangeness alone can help to rescue 
me — ^voices, that are not acquaintance of my ears, 
and objects, with which my eyes are not famiUar ! 
— I would not know myself if I could ! — I would 
make one blank of all my past existence ! " 

Mrs. Ludlam gazed upon the now almost 
frantic girl, without knowing what to say. The 
idea of giving a hint of the object, that took her 
to London occurred to her ; but, after a moment^s 
reflection^ she dismissed it; lest expectations might 
be awakened, the disappointment of which would, 
only, add torture to torture. 

The clock struck. The delay of another minute 
would risk the loss of the stage. 

" I shall endeavour, to the utmost, to promote 
your wishes," said she, and, folding the anxious 
girl to her heart, for a moment — departed. 

Phoebe, as soon as she could compose herself 
sufficiently to appear in the school-room, pre- 
sented herself, there ; and proceeded, resolutely, to 
discharge the duties, which had been allotted her. 
At first, she had a trial to go through, from the 
innimierable kind inquiries, that were addressed 
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to her, in consequence of the alteration, which 
a few hours had produced in her looks, compared 

attributed to some sudden attack of indisposition. 
At length, however, all went to work ; and, by a 
powerfiil effort of mind, she experienced a tran- 
sient relief, in actively busying herself, with 
indiflFerent occupation. 

For the space of about a quarter of an hour, 
had she been thus employed, when she was 
informed that a gentleman requested to see her ; 
and was waiting for her in the parlour. The 
thought that it might be Lovell, almost suspended 
her breathing, and caused her heart to flutter, 
fearfully. In a moment, however, she was 
relieved. 

"It is an elderly gentleman, Miss,^' said the 
servant ; and the name, that he gave me, sounded, 
I thought, like yours. I did not hear it, very 
distinctly ; but . I was ashamed to ask him to 
repeat it." 

Wonder succeeded to alarm. What gentleman 
could call upon her ? What was she to infer, if 
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his name was the same^ as hers ! — ^An elderly 
gentleman I The thought of her father flashed 
across her mind. In a state of no slight suspense; 
she repaired to the parlour. 

A respectable looking, but care-worn and aged 
man, rose, at her entrance, from a seat which he 
had taken ; and regarding her, for a moment or 
two, with a look of anxious scrutiny, informed 
her that he had^alled upon a business, in which, he 
had the strongest reasons for believing that they 
were, mutually, interested; and in no ordinary 
degree. Upon which, perceiving that she was 
growing somewhat agitated, he requested her to 
take a seat, beside him ; and to favour him with 
her attention, while he stated the cause of his 
visit. 

Phoebe was now agitated, indeed ! Again she 
thought of her father. She had reason to believe 
that father to be alive ; though, hitherto, she had 
been destitute of any clue to him. 

'' The communication, which I have to make,'^ 
he, at length; commenced, '' is one, from which — 
if the presumption upon which it is founded be 
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true, as I do not doubt it is; for already^ I 
think, I perceive sufficient evidence of its accu- 
racy — ^from which, though you may expect sur- 
prise, you need not be apprehensive of anything, 
that can militate against your happiness. — I 
implore you,^' added he, ^'for both our sakes — 
to command your feelings; and to listen to me, 
calmly — at least, with all the composure you can 
exert/^ 

" If it should be my father ! '* thought Phoebe. 

'^ You are aware that my name is the same, as 
your own ? '^ resumed the stranger. 

'^The servant thought so, sir,^^ said Phoebe, 
scarcely breathing; ^'but she was not quite sure 
that she heard you, rightly.^' 

''It was not a mistake,^^ said the stranger. 
"My name is also Arnold. It is not, by any means, 
an uncommon name ; nor does the circiunstance 
of our sharing it, necessarily imply a participation 
in the same blood; and, yet, I have reason to 
believe that, with reference to you and me, there 
exists a stronger claim upon our interest, than 
the mere fact, which is afforded by the identity 
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of our names. In a word, I have reason to 
believe that, in some degree, at least, — observe 
that I only say in some degree, — ^we happen to be 
related/^ 

This was a momentary, but seasonable relief to 
Phoebe, with regard to the thrilling conjecture 
that agitated her — ^welcome as the confirmation 
of that conjecture must necessarily have been. 
It might prove to be some relative of her father's, 
who had traced her. There was disappointment; 
but the check was salutary. She felt herself 
more at ease. 

" Accident,^^ resimied the stranger, '^ has thrown 
a piece of information in my way, availing myself 
of which, I have recently paid a visit to a person, 
under whose roof, as I have been informed, you 
passed a considerable portion of your childhood; 
and who has put me in possession of particulars, 
which afford the strongest presumption that 
we belong to the same family— on your father's 
side. I believe you never saw your father?^' 
he added. 

'^ Never, sir I ^^ said Phoebe. 
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'^ Have you any grounds for believing that he 
is still alive ? ^' 

'*None, sir; except that, to the best of my 
recollection, I never heard that he was dead. 
Indeed, as weU as I can remember, my poor 
mother, who was taken firom ine, when I was only 
eight years old ; used to talk of him, as though he 
were living/^ 

^' I believe,^^ said the stranger, " that I have 
it in my power to give you some information 
about him/^ 

"And is he still ahve, sir?'^ asked Phoebe, 
the blood rushing into her face, and her eyes 
lighting up with all the yearning solicitude of the 
daughter. 

"I have reason to think that he is,^^ said the 
stranger. 

" To think f' echoed Phoebe. 

" Well then, to know/' said the stranger. 

'' Thank Heaven !^' exclaimed Phoebe, fervently 
clasping her hands — "Is he well?'^ she added, 
with vehement eagerness. 

" I believe so.^^ 
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And happy ? " 

" He will be so, when he learns that I have 
found his daughter/^ 

" Is he in this country ? '* 

" He is/' 

" In London ? '' 

" He usually resides there/' 

" Is he not there, now ? " 

"No/' said the stranger, after a moment's 
pause. 

" Do you know where he is at present ? " 

"Yes," said the stranger, having reflected, a 
little. 

" Take me to him !" said Phoebe. 

" Softly ! " said the stranger. " We must do 
nothing, precipitately. Though my belief that 
you are his child amounts, almost, to certainty; 
yet it would be wrong to act upon that belief, 
without the most decisive corroboration. I per- 
ceive a family resemblance, it is true — I mean 
with reference to your mother; with whom I was 
acquainted, and whose lineaments, I think, I trace 
in the countenance before me; but that, at the 
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best, is questionable evidence, compared to other 
testimony, of which, if I have been correctly in- 
formed, you yourself are in possession/' 

'^A book?'' inquired Phoebe, with impatient 
suspense. 

" Yes," said the stranger. 

She darted from the room ; and, in less than the 
lapse of a minute, returned. 

^' There ! " said she, placing her mother's prayer- 
book in the stranger's hand. 

He opened it eagerly, and, at once, proceeded 
to inspect the inscription upon the inside of the 
cover. He started from his seat, and began 
to pace the room in apparently overpowering 
emotion. Phoebe watched him, her every faculty 
on the strain with expectation. He did not seem 
\o notice her. The book appeared to engross him, 
to the forgetfulness of everything, beside. He 
paused and looked at it; as if to assure him- 
self of something, that he both credited and 
doubted — and then paced the room, anew. 

" The outside" — said he, speaking to himself — 
" the outside, changed though it is by use, would 
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be enoogli^ independentlT of the inacriptkm 
within!'' 

FhcBbe could contain herself no longer. She 
rushed towards the stranger; and, grasping him 
hy the arm, compelled him to stand stilL 

''Who are yon?'' she asked, with an energy, 
that forbade evasion or trifling. 

" Your £Either ! " said Arnold. 

Phoebe gasped, and dropped, swooning, at his 
feet. He raised her, and placed her upon a 8o£e^ 
that stood close at hand. He, then, rang the bell ; 
which being promptly answered, he requested that 
some water might be brought. 

The servant soon returned with a decanter and 
a tiunbler ; and, while she trembled with alarm and 
amazement, assisted him in his efforts to restore 
the fainting girl to consciousness; occasionally, 
directing towards him a look of respectful inquiry. 

" She is my daughter ! " said Arnold. *' When 
I rang for you, I had only discovered to her, the 
moment before, the fact of my being her father. 
That book, on the floor, was my gift to her 
mother ! She was bom when I was absent. I 
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have never set eyes upon her, till to-day. You 
may leave us now/' he added. " She is recovering.'^ 

When recollection returned, Phoebe found her- 
self supported by her father. She took his hand, 
and pressed it to her lips. She attempted to 
murmur something, but emotion baffled utterance. 
*' Father ! '' was the only word that she could 
articulate, until a shower of tears released her 
faculties from the spell, in which they lay bound 
and powerless. 

"What will you do ? '' inquired Arnold. 

Phoebe made no reply, but looked at him, as 
though she did not comprehend the question. 

'^You have found me; you are my child!'' 
said Arnold. " What will you do ? " 

"Obey you," said Phoebe. 

" You will come home with me, then." 

"Home with you!" echoed Phoebe. "And 
have I then a home to go to ! " 

" You have ; and a happy one ! When will you 

come to it ? " 

" When you please," said Phoebe. 

" At once ? " 
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''This moment ! " said Phoebe. ^^ I shall just 
write one line of explanation. I can state parti- 
culars^ another time. My things require no 
packings that signifies. The servant will help me, 
and bring down my trunk. Will you wait for me ? 
Do I do ! and take me with you ! May I take 
charge of my mother's prayer-book, again ? *' 

She lifted the book as she spoke and kissed it. 

" It is your own/^ said Arnold. 

" Doubly given to me ! ^' said Phoebe. " Before, 
by my dear mother; and^ now, by you ! I shaQ 
scarce be gone when I am back again I '^ 

She disappeared. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was late, that morning, when Mrs. Lovell 
came down, to breakfast. She found her husband 
waiting for her. He had risen about an hour, 
before, and had been employing himself in looking 
over his leger, and replying to some of his cor- 
respondents. He was alone. 

^^ Where is George? '^ inquired the good lady. 

^^ I made him go out,^^ said the jeweler, " to 
take a turn round Tower Hill, or wherever he 
liked. He looks uncommonly heavy and duD, this 
morning. I hope he is not going to be ill. He 
is 80 absent and silent, that I cannot help thinking 
there is something upon his mind; but he only 
laughed, when I asked him if it was the case.'^ 

" And did that content you ? ^^ 

'^ No, it did not content me ; but, before I could 
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repeat the question^ his hat was on^ and lie sallied 
out. I tliink I liad better send him down to some 
of the watering-places^ and let him divert himself^ 
there, for a week or two/^ 

"Better let him stay at home, and make him 
happy here,'' observed Mrs. Lovell. 

" Make him happy here, my love ! '* said the 
jeweler. " What do you mean ? " 

" I mean, simply,^^ replied his wife, " that you 
should suflFer him to have his own way, respecting 
Charlotte Digby/^ 

'' Nay, as for that,^* said the jeweler, ''he may 
do, as he likes — marry her or not.^^ 

" Or any other girl, he likes, I suppose ? ^^ 

" Yes, provided the match be a proper one/' 

'' And what do you call a proper match, dear 
George ? '' 

^' A respectable match.'' 

" What ! after the conversation we had, the other 
night j when you acknowledged that the intrinsic 
worth of a woman should constitute the sole con- 
sideration with a man, in selecting a partner for 
life?" 
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'* Not the sole consideration^ my dear. I 
granted that it ought to be the c^i^ consideration, 
but, certainly, not the only one." 

" In that case, then, I may make a curtsey to 
my fortune and connexions, I suppose ? " 

'^No!" 

''Yes!" 

'a tell you, Betsy, 'no/" 

" And I tell you ' yes,^ dear George ! Ah ! dear 
George, a disinterested attachment is a rare occur- 
rence with your sex ! Were George in love with an 
angel, you would ask him what fortune the angel 
had, and who were her family and connexions." 

"I would not " said the jeweler, "positively. 
That is " 

" That is — you would,'^ interposed Mrs. Lovell. 
" But sit down, and take your breakfast." 

Here she rang for the urn; and, when it was 
brought in, having made the tea, and suffered it to 
stand, a little, she filled the cups and handed one 
to her husband ; who all this time sat opposite to 
her, observing a profound silence, as though he 
were, thoroughly, lost in abstraction. 
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" Why don^t you take your tea, George ? '' said 
she. " What are you thinking about ? '* 

" That girl/' said the jeweler. 

"What girl?'' inquired his wife, though she 
knew, perfectly well, whom he meant. 

'' That girl at the ball, last night." 

" There were twenty girls at the ball last night," 
said Mrs. Lovell. 

'^ There was but one/' said the jeweler, lifting 
the cup to his lips, and swallowing the contents at 
one gulp. 

" Haven't you scalded your mouth with the tea, 
George ? " asked his wife, " drinking it oflF, so fast, 
while it is hot. What are you thinking about ? " 

" That girl ! " said the jeweler. 

" Pshaw ! " said Mrs. Lovell. " What do you 
know about her? " 

" I know," replied the jeweler, '^ that she is a 
right good girl; that she is a pious girl; that I 
never met with a girl, that had half her sensibility; 
and that she is the most beautiful creature, that 
ever my eyes beheld ! " 

" Barring me, George ! " 
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'^ Of course/^ said the jeweler. 

^^ After that, Greorge/^ said Mrs. Lovell, " you 
may praise her, as much as you like." 

"I cannot praise her, too much," said the 
jeweler. 

"So you set me, a step, before her," added his wife. 

" Nonsense, Betsy ! " said the jeweler. " You 
never could be jealous of her ! " 

" I should hope not," was the good lady's reply, 
as she affected to draw herself up, in the conscious- 
ness of her just claims to precedence. 

" There ^s another cup of tea for you, George," 
she added, " but pray don^t swallow it, so fast, as 
you did the last one ! Is there any news this 
morning?" 

"I want to talk about that girl," said the 
jeweler. 

" I shall begin to think you have fallen in love 
with her," said the good lady. 

" I have fallen in love with her," said the jeweler, 
emphatically. 

" I think," said Mrs. Lovell, "it would be quite 
as becoming, if you would leave that to your son." 

The jeweler was silent. He raised the second 
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cup to his lips, but, this time, he only sipped it, 
while he seemed to relapse into his previous fit of 
abstraction. 

" What are you thinking about ?" again inquired 
Mrs. Lovell. 

" I am thinking about George,'* said the jeweler. 

'' And nobody else? " said his wife. 
That girl,*' replied the jeweler, again. 
And pray, husband, what was the tenor of 
your thoughts, about the girl and George ? " 

The jeweler was silent. 

" Husband," said Mrs. Lovell, " you must not 
couple that girl and Georgp." 

" Why not ? *' 

^^What is the use of it?" 

'^Whereistheharm?" 

" You would not like that George should fall in 
love with her?" 

" He could not help it, were he to see her ! " 

^' How do you know ? " 

" I am sure of it." 

*' What makes you sure of it ? " 

*' My own feelings, I know, perfectly well, what 
would be my own case, were I a yoimg man.^ 
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''And I a young woman beside her ? '^ 

''That is quite a different matter/^ said the 
jeweler. '^ I couldn^t love her, you know, and be 
in love with you,'^ 

" You would not love mey Gteorge, but be in love 
with Jier I ^^ 

" Nonsense ! '' said the jeweler. 

" Fact ! '' retorted his wife. '^ And pray, George, 
what would be the use of your son^s falling in love 
with her ? You would not let him marry her ? " 

'^I would — ^that is to say, provided ^^ 

"Provided she had fortune and connexions,^' 
interposed his wife. 

" I didn't say that,'' said the jeweler. 

'^No," said his wife; "but you were going to 
say it. Ah, George! you have forgotten the 
Apostles ! " 

" I have not" said the jeweler; "but" 

" But you will not profit by the example." 

" That needs not follow ! " 

'^It neither needs nor ought, George; but it 
does. It is very easy to be a Christian, George, 
as long as it is convenient." 
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" That is being no Christian; at all ! '^ said the 
jeweler. 

'^ Agreed I '* said his wife. *' That girl is good, as 
you say ; and pious, and sensible^ and full of feel- 
ing; and the most beautiful creature that ever 
eye looked upon ; and accomplished, too — ^highly 
accomplished. Now, suppose her to be without 
a shilling, and without connexions; would you 
like her as a wife for your son ? Now, think of 
the Apostles, George, and answer me; and then 
I shall favour you with my opinion of the matter. 

^^ Tell me your opinion, first,'' said the jeweler. 

'^That isn't the bargain, husband; but you 
shall have it all your own way — and remember, 
George, I speak from principle and reflection, 
with a proper thought, I hope, of my Creator ; 
who, you know, is no respecter of persons ; and, in 
whose eyes, all his children are equally dear — the 
lowest as well as the highest — ^though he certainly 
vouchsafed his company chiefly to the latter^ 
when, in the fulness of time, he revealed himself 
to the world, in the person of his blessed Son" 

^^ I know your opinion, before you tell it," in- 
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terposed the jeweler. " You would like her, as a 
wife for your son. So would I V' 

" Well and good V^ said Mrs Lovell, folding her 
arms^ and leaning back in her chair. '^ Now, hus- 
band/* she resumed, ^'I have something to tell 
you. A young man — a respectable young man, 
and good as he is respectable — ^is already in love 
with that girl!*' 

" Then there is no chance for George,** inter- 
posed the jeweler, with a sigh. 

"Listen to me, husband,** said Mrs. Lovell. 
" You would not be surprised, were I to tell you, 
that the girl was the daughter of a gentleman.** 

" She might pass for the daughter of an em- 
peror !** said the jeweler. 

"She is utterly ignorant,** said Mrs. Lovell, 
" either as to who or what her parents were.** 

" It doesn*t matter,** said the jeweler ; "I would 
answer for it that she is come of respectable 
parents.** 

" It was not the case with the Apostles, love,** 
rejoined his wife : " Was it ?** 

" No,** replied the jeweler, a little abashed. 
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One thing is certain," resumed Mrs. Lovell. 
*' The young man, who is in love with her, found 
her in a very humble situation." 

^' How humble?" 

" As humble as you like ! Suppose, assisting at 
an inn — ^but, I must observe, that it was, only, tem- 
porarily — as a refuge. She had been brought up 
to a respectable business; but was obliged to 
abandon her situation, from motives of virtue." 

" Poor girl ! " said the jeweler. '' She had 
neither father nor mother to fly to !" 

"No; but Heaven directed her to a place^ 
where she found such protection, as her own 
father and mother might have rejoiced at." 

"The landlady was good to her? T don't 
thank her!" 

"It was not that. The yoimg man, whom I 
have mentioned, fell in love with her." 

"I don't thank him neither I I don't thank 
any man for valuing such a treasure, when he 
finds it ! " 

" But how, my dear George, do most men treat 
such treasures, when they find them in the posses* 
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sion of poor young girls, who are obliged to submit 
to servile labour, for their bread ?^' 

^' Scurvily ! ^^ exclaimed the jeweler. " Like 
yagabonds and cowards ! They find them unpro- 
tected; and, what ought to constitute the most 
sacred appeal to their manhood, they avail them- 
selves of, for the basest and most cruel of purposes. 
Our George is not such a young man T' 

" No more was the person in question 1 He no 
sooner beheld the girl, than he conceived the 
most powerful attachment for her — attachment, 
George ! It would be wronging the nature of his 
feelings, as I have been assured, to caU it passion. 
Sentiment had the larger share in it ; for, befiyre 
he saw her face, he had heard her story; and was 
convinced, from the most unquestionable autho- 
rity, that she was of a disposition as chaste and 
noble, as her person is faultless and beautiful !^^ 

^^ She is every way perfect ! '' observed the 
jeweler. 

'^But this young man^s connexions, George, 
were highly respectable. She was a servant at 
an inn ! Could he take her home to thein, as his 
wife?^' 
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The jeweler was silent. 

" He might have done so, George \" demurely 
observed Mrs. Lovell, replying to her own ques- 
tion, " had his connexions consulted the Apostles, 
as you and I have done. Don't you think, my 
dear Gteorge, he might?" 

" He might,'' said the jeweler. 

" Or, perhaps," added Mrs. Lovell, " had they 
been aware that the happiness of his life, if not his 
life itself, depended upon his possessing her ?" 

*^ I don't know that," said the jeweler. " As 
the world goes, his connexions might have enter- 
tained less objection to his obtaining her, upon 
easier terms." 

''And what would you say of such connex- 
ions, George?" 

''I should say that I did not respect them 
much." 

" My good, my generous, my noble husband I" 
exclaimed Mrs. Lovell, energetically, ''you would 
say that you despised them much ! George, the 
question, as I have often heard you say, lies in a 
nutshell ! They could not have the fear of God 
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before their eyes, my husband ! They could not 
look forward to the day of the great account! 
They could not reflect that, while they abandon 
themselves to the vanities of this life, they are on 
the road to Eternity ; where such things can have 
no place, and where people are to be ranked, by 
the estimation which Heaven entertains of them, 
and, not, according to the appreciation of this 
world !'^ 

'' True, my love,*^ granted the jeweler; ^^but we 
must pay respect to the distinctions of society/' 

" True, George/' quickly rejoined Mrs. LoveD, 
'^but never at the cost of that, which we owe, else- 
where! Dare we, George?'' 

'^ No ; and yet we do ! Heaven forgive us !" 

''Well, George, to return to my story. The 
young man thought and felt, much the same way, 
as you do. How was he to act? He loved the 
girl; he had consideration for his connexions; 
he could not conquer his attachment for her; 
he could not violate his respect for them. How 
was he to act ? Fancy yourself a young man, 
George, again — ^putting me out of the question — 
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and tell me, wliat you yourself would have done, in 
such a case/' 

" I should have made up my mind to marry her, 
or have given her up" 

'' Would you have given her up, George, had 
you, inadvertently, declared your affection, and 
found that it was returned? — ^returned, in conse- 
quence of your having rendered her kindnesses, 
which she never asked from you — ^which esta- 
blished in her a conviction that you were generous 
and honourable 3 where others of your sex would 
have treated her with treachery and selfishness? 
Would she have had no claim upon you? Would 
there not have been a consideration for her, as 
well as for your connexions ? Has a young man 
a right to break a poor girFs heart, sooner than 
mortify the pride of his family? — the pride, Greorge, 
the thing that God forbids V 

" I should have married her V^ said the jeweler. 

*^He thought of a noble thing!'' said Mrs. 
Lovell. " That is to say — ^at first, he resolved to 
be a brother, if he could not become a husband to 
her; to protect her, as a sister; to send her, where 
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her fine talents might be, properly, cultivated, so as 
to fit her for some more congenial employment in 
life^^— 

" It was nobly thought of him V' interposed the 
jeweler. 

'^Too nobly, George, Nature could not have 
gone through with it ? '^ 

" I believe so,^^ admitted the jeweler. 

" It might have cost no less a sacrifice than the 
lives of both! ^^ 

" Likely,^^ said the jeweler. ^^ What, then, did 
he resolve to do V^ 

" To place her in Mrs. Ludlam^s establishment, 
Greorge ; till, jfrom some not improbable change in 
the position of afiairs, he might find himself at 
liberty to marry her/' 

Here the jeweler relapsed, once more, into ab- 
straction. 

'^ What can you be thinking about, my dear?'' 
inquired his wife. 

^' That girl !'' was still the jeweler's reply. " I 
tell you what, Betsy/' he resumed, after a pause ; 
I know not whether it proceeds from the strong 
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filial emotion^ which the girl evinced^ last night ; or 
from her general sweetness, her beauty, or any- 
thing else, that enters into the composition of, 
unquestionably, the most interesting creature I 
ever looked upon ! " 

" Always, excepting me I " interposed Mrs. 
Lovell. 

" Of course, my dear," said the jeweler. " I 
know not," he continued, "from which of these 
causes it proceeds; but, certainly, the feelings, 
which that girl has excited in me, are very like 
those of a father; if they are not exactly the 
same ; and I do not care to confess to you, that I 
feel rather disappointed." 

" Disappointed at what, my dear ?" 

" At this engagement," said the jeweler. 

Mrs. Lovell smiled. 

" What do you smile at, my dear," he continued, 
" I am perfectly serious, and there is an end to it. 
That girl would have been a credit, to us, and a 
treasure, to George !" 

" George might not have fancied her," observed 
Mrs. LoveU. 
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^' He mmt have fancied her. I defy him to 
have helped it; unless his affections had been^ pre- 
viously, engaged. But she is attached, and all ^s 
over. I would give ten thousand pounds, this 
moment, that she were not attached ! '' 

What! You would suffer George to marry her?" 
I would ! " exclaimed the jeweler. ^' I would 
suffer him to marry her, to-morrow ! — to-day ! 
He has fortune enough, and respectability enough, 
and she is worth both — ay, over and over again ! 
But I must say this, Betsy; the young fellow, 
that has her, deserves her. He has acted towards 
her, honourably ! — ^nobly, Betsy ! I must, and do 
admit it, though he has cut out my own son. I 
tell you what, Betsy, I have had my prejudices, 
but they are over. Virtue is sole nobility! I 
have no quarrel with the young fellow ! On the 
contrary, I applaud him, and wish him happy;- 
though, at the same time, I cannot help cherishing 
the wish, that my own son had stood in his shoes ! 
I should have died, happy, Betsy; leaving you in 
the possession of such a daughter-in-law, aud 
George, with such a wife \" 

N 2 
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Mrs. Lovell approached her husband^ who, a8 
he concluded, had risen, with the idea of going 
into his counting-house ; and, having kissed him^ 
took hold of both his hands, confronting him with 
a smile. 

" Husband,^^ said she, " wiU you pardon me, if 
I have not been, exactly, explicit, with respect to 
one fact, connected with the relation, which I have 
given you V^ 

The jeweler looked, steadily, for a time, at his 
wife ; and, then, disengaging his hands, returned 
to his seat ; as though he awaited, there, whatso- 
ever, further, she had to say. 

Mrs. Lovell, also, resumed her seat. 

'' George/' said she, " I must plead guilty to a 
little concealment, if not a little deception; but, 
whether the one or the other, aU was done out of 
affection to you and our son ! - Will you be angry 
with me, if I should tell you, that there exists no 
impediment to the union, which you so much 
desire ? Will you be angry with me, if I teU 
you that, all this time, it is no other, than 
our own dear George, that I have been speaking 
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of. Will you make him happy, my dear hus- 
band?'' she cried, rising, and approaching the 
jeweler; again, and again, taking hold of his hands. 
But she was not suflfered to retain them. Before 
she knew where she was, she was folded to his 
breast ; while the tears started into his eyes, and, 
presently, began to roll down his cheeks. 

" What is the matter, my dear,'' inquired Mrs. 
LoveU ? " What is the cause of aU this ? '* 

" That girl ! " persisted the jeweler. *^ Ring 
the bell, Betsy,'' said he. 

She rang the bell, and the servant answered it. 

" Order a coach," said the jeweler. 
What are you about ? " asked Mrs. LoveU. 
Get your bonnet, cloak, and gloves," said the 
jeweler. ^' Ask me no questions, but do as I bid ! " 

Mrs. Lovell disappeared ; but, before she could 
have gone, half way, up stairs, came back, again ; 
stating that she could not, possibly, be out of the 
way, as she, momentarily, expected some visitors, 
who had promised to call upon her. 

^^Very well," said the jeweler, "1 can go by 
myself," 
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Just then^ the servant announced that the coach 
was at the door. 

'* Good by, Betsy ! ^^ said the jeweler, starting 
up, and snatching his hat ; which happened to be 
lying on a table ; as he had, temporarily, removed 
it, upon coming into the parlour, from the count- 
ing-room. 

" In the name of wonder, husband, where are 
you going ?^^ asked Mrs. Lovell. 

'' To Clapham ! '' 

'^ For what?" 

" To bring her home ! " 

^' To bring whom home ?^* 

'^That girl!" to the last, cried the jeweler. 
" She shall make George happy I and you and me 
happy ! and herself happy ! Hither, shall she 
come, and not a foot, hence, shall she stir ; till she 
goes to church with George ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

Little, dreamed Lovell of what was taking 
place, during his absence. Little, did he imagine 
that, while he was engaged in bitterly revolving 
the imaginary frustration of his dearest wishes ; a 
real impediment, to the accomplishing of them, was 
in the act of being removed, 

Listead of going to breathe the air on Tower 
Hill, he had, drearily, strolled over London Bridge, 
towards the ''Elephant and Castle;" and had 
already reached almost as far as Kennington 
Green, on the road to Clapham. Did he intend 
to go all the way ? We shall not aver that he 
did not. We shall not deny the possibility, that 
he felt a lurking wish to speak once more with 
Phoebe, that he might obtain, from her own lips, 
the avowal of her most imexpected defection. 
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Little^ as the lover admires his pain^ he hugs it^ 
as closely, as his joy. Once stung, he likes the 
rankling. It shall not want aggravating if Tie can 
help it ! Though, of itself, the wound be only 
skin-deep, he irritates it tiU it invades the very 
quick ; and, then, he rests contented ! His misery, 
like his bliss, must be perfect. Though he would, 
hardly, object to take the latter, in lieu of the 
former ; provided that the exchange could be made 
thoroughly — we were going to say, definitively^ 
had we not recollected, that pangs are among the 
indispensable elements of his being. When did 
he ever live, without them ? Deny them to him, 
and he makes them for himself! 

Lovers are revengeftd too; and we will not 
deny a little share of the mood, on the part of our 
hero. More than once, did the idea of upbraiding 
Phoebe, with her disloyalty, shoot across his mind, 
and light up, for a moment, the thick gloom that 
invested it ; but, as often, did his generosity inter- 
fere and triumph; because she was, to a certain 
extent, in his power — dependent upon him ! He 
could not do it ! — ^No ! 
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He passed Kennington Green; but went, no 
further. He turned, and began hastily to retrace 
his steps. 

The Clapham stage overtook him; and, as it was 
passing him, Mrs. Ludlam looked out, and called 
to the driver to stop. 

'* Are you going home, Mr. Lovell ? ^' said 
that lady. 

" Yes, madam,^^ replied the young man, coldly. 

'^ I shall wait for you, there,^' said she, " for I 
am anxious to speak with you ! '' The stage 
drove on. 

^' I shall have no communication with her ! '^ 
thought LoveD. ^^Her want of foresight has 
undone me ! If we meet — at least, before I acquire 
more command over my feelings — I shall betray 
myself. My walk shall be prolonged ; and I shall 
turn back again, for the quietude of the road. 
Her patience will be worn out, and she will have 
gone, by the time I arrive at home.^^ 

He was on his way towards Clapham, again; nor 
did he stop, till he came within sight of the village. 
And did he stop then? He did; but not without 
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a straggle. Mrs. Ladhun would be out of the 
way ! He should have Phoebe^ firom first to last, 
to himself. But were his feelings in such a state, 
that he could address her with any degree of com- 
posure ? No I He must reflect^ before he came to 
an explanation with her. It was questionable 
whether any explanation, at all, ought to take 
place ! Better, perhaps, that things should 
remain in their present position ; or, if a communi- 
cation were advisable, better that he should write 
to her. Perhaps ! — He should consider about it ! 

Again was he on his way, back, to London. 

He had not gone far, when a hackney-coach 
overtook him. A window was let down, and the 
arm of a female was waved to him — at least he 
thought so — but the window was, immediately, 
drawn up, again. He looked behind him. There 
was no other person on the road ! The salutation 
must have been intended for him. Who could it 
possibly be ? No matter ! 

He had not proceeded, more than about a hun- 
dred yards, farther, when he was overtaken by 
another hackney-coach. It stopped, when it was 
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a little in advance of him; and a gentleman^ 
looking out^ saluted him. 

He was amazed at recognising Mr. Franklin. 

'' I beg your pardon/^ said the occupant of the 
coach ; ^^ but, really, I could not pass you, without 
pulling the check-string. I hope you will not 
set it down to incivility, if I say that it gives me 
pleasure to see you. I cannot bear to harbour 
malice towards any one; and, more especially, 
towards a person of spirit, as I have, unquestion- 
ably, every right to regard ytm, I hope you do 
not cherish any enmity, on your part ; as, I assure 
you, that, on mine, I harbour not the least to- 
wards you.^^ 

Lovell returned no reply, except by a half-bow 
accorded with perfect coldness. 

" I am sorry to perceive,^^ resumed the other, 
" that you do not reciprocate the feeling of 
thorough reconciliation, which solely actuated me, 
in stopping the coach, on purpose to address you. 
I am aware,'^ he added, " that you have proved 
thoroughly fortunate where — to be sure, with a 
little assistance of yours — ^it was my fate to suffer 
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defeat ! and I hope tou will reoeiye it^ as a proof 
of my forbearance^ as well as of my smcerity^ 
with r^ard to the firiendly overture that I have 
made to you — I am sorry to see, without effect 
— ^that I tender you sincere and hearty con- 
gratulations, upon the perfect happiness, that 
awaits vou ! '' 

The hackney-coach drove on. 

" Scoundrel ! " said Lovell to himself. *' It is a 
lie that you tender me ! There is nothing sincere 
about you, but the malice, which, with all your 
assumption of good-nature, is too rank, within 
you, to be concealed. You had been thoroughly 
kind, had you known what, indeed, awaits me — or, 
rather, what I have, already, encountered.'^ 

Scarcely, had he walked on, two or three hun- 
dred yards more, when a hackney-coach, which 
was coming in the opposite direction to the former 
two, stopped, as it was about to pass him. What 
was his astonishment when his father drew down 
the window, and called to him. 

'^ Are you going home, Greorge ? " said the 
jeweler. , : . ,' 
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" Yes, sii." 

" Make haste, then ; for there is not a soul to 
look to the business, except the shopmen and the 
clerk/^ 

'^ Where are you going, sir ? " 
To Clapham." 

To Clapham V echoed Lovell. 
Yes j on business — on the most profitable job, 
that ever took me out ! '' 

'' What is it, sir ? '' 

" An entire set of jewels, George, that I can get, 
almost for nothing ! The queen herself is not 
mistress of such ! " 

^^ Be on your guard, sir, lest you be taken in,^^ 
said George. 

" Take in a jeweler in his own wares, son 
George! — I have seen them, boy; and I shall 
have them — ^perhaps make a present of them to 
you I Home, you dog, and look to the shop ! ^^ 

The jeweler drew up the window, and drove on ; 
and George began to accelerate his pace, at the 
peril of encountering an interview with Mrs. 
Ludlam. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"My dear Mrs. Lovell ! " exclaimed Miss 
Digby, out of breath, as she entered the drawing- 
room, to which Mrs. Lovell had ascended, imme- 
diately after the jeweler had set out for Clapham, 
" I am rejoiced to find you in ! Do you know 
that aU is out ? ^^ 

"What is out, my dear?^^ said Mrs. Lovell. 

" George^s aflfair with Miss Amold.^^ 

" How do you know, my dear ? ^' 

" It was the talk of the whole room, after you 
left us, last night,^^ said Miss Digby. 

" Did you tell it to your mother, as we arranged, 
my dear ? ^^ 
" I did.^^ 

" Then it is easily accounted for ! Some people 
can, never, keep a secret ! 
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" It wasn^t my mother/' said Miss Digby. 
" We have Harriet Middleton to thank, for every- 
thing!'' 

'' We are very much obliged to her I " said Mrs. 
Lovell. " And who told Harriet Middleton ? " 

'' Her own eyes, dear Mrs. Lovell." 

^'Her own eyes! Were Harriet Middleton's 
the only pair of eyes in the room ? " 

^'No, dear madam; but hers were the only 
pair, that found the secret out." 

*' They are very extraordinary eyes, my dear ! " 
said Mrs. Lovell. 

"But you wiU not be, at all, surprised," said 
Miss Digby, "when I tell you how it happened." 

" And how did it happen ? " asked Mrs. Lovell. 

"You know that Miss Swanson took Miss 
Arnold out to dance? " 

"I remember that Miss Arnold danced," said 
the good lady. " I shall never forget it ! I never 
saw any one dance, before — ^not, even, you, Char- 
lotte Digby. In short, it wasn't dancing, but 
something, a thousand times better. It was dis- 
coursing, Charlotte Digby ! — ^language fiill of 
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blandness^ grace, delicacy, and feeling — and yet 
it was a reel ! — ^next neighbour to a jig ! What 
sentiment she threw into it ! Even a jig would 

« 

be elegance, did she dance one ! I wonder what 
she would make of the minuet de la courf But 
go on, Charlotte, and forgive me, for interrupt- 
ing you. Whenever I think of that girl, I can 
think of nothing else ! '' 

'^ Well, ma'am ! When the reel was over, she 
and Miss Swanson, with the other young ladies, 
who had joined in it, sat down/' 

'' I know they did ; and little pleased, I assure 
you, I was with Miss Swanson ; for not bringing 
her back to her seat ! Well ? '' 

^'Who should come up to them, but Fanny 
Middleton; who, you know, can never keep her 
tongue quiet ! '' 

''Which is a very naughty fault,'' observed 
Mrs. Lovell. '' The less people talk, the better ! 
WeU?" 

" And what do you think she does ? " 
Talk, I suppose." 
Yes, dear madam, begins, at once, to make 
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comments; upon me and George who happened, 
two or three minutes before, to have arrived, and 
was standing, conversing along with me, at the 
door ; where, by your desire, as you may recollect, 
dear madam, I had posted myself, in order to put 
George upon his guard." 

^' For which I was very much obliged to you," 
said Mrs. Lovell. '' Well ? " 

"That Fanny Middleton is the most prying, 
busy-body girl, that ever set foot in another per- 
son's house ! " 

" I shall never ask her into mine ! " said Mrs. 
Lovell. " Curiosity and a desire to meddle, are 
two of the most abominable blemishes in the 
character of man or woman ! Thank Heaven, that 
you and I are free from them, Charlotte Digby ! 
WeU ? " 

" She saw that Miss Arnold coloured, madam, 
the moment that George was named; though 
nobody, else, perceived it, as she, alone, was stand- 
ing directly in front of the sweet girl — I heard 
every word of this from Miss Swanson, to whom 
she told it — and, at once suspecting something. 
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she went on ; and spoke about my being engaged 
to Greorge — at which Miss Arnold, as she said, 
became as pale, as she was flashed before; when 
nothing would content her, but she must proceed, 
and speak of my marriage with him ; as a thing 
that was settled, and was expected to take place, 
as soon as George should become of age ; though 
the dear creature, as she declared, looked, all the 
time, as if she were on the point of dropping from 
her seat ! '' 

^^It was barbarous of her!^' exclaimed Mrs. 
Lovell. " Inquisitive people, my dear Charlotte,^^ 
she added, " are seldom, or never, overburthened 
with feeling/^ 

^'And, do you know, ma'am, no sooner was 
she aware that Miss Arnold had left the ball-room, 
than she began to account for the suddenness 
of her departure, by whispering — ^first, to one 
person, and, then, to another, that she had with- 
drawn, in consequence of being jealous of me ; and 
that she entertained no shadow of doubt, what- 
ever, that Miss Arnold was, over head and ears, in 
love with your son ! '^ 
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''I wish it had reached my ears/^ said Mrs. 
Lovell. " I should have given it to her V* 

" The moment you and Mr. Lovell quitted us, 
dear madam, the mischievous girl took care to 
send it round the whole room ! — But what 's the 
matter with George, Mrs. Lovell ? ^^ 

" The matter with George ! That 's true ! His 
father thought he looked very ill, this morning, 
and sent him out, to get a little air ! ^' 

" Do you know, ma^am, that I could hardly 
induce him to speak a word about her, last night I ^^ 

" Was he not surprised, when you told him she 
was here ? " 

^' Astonished, ma^am ! ^^ 

'^And when you mentioned that I had taken 
you to caU upon her, and invite her ; what did he 
say?^' 

^^ I heard him murmur to himself, * My dear ! 
my generous mother ! ^'' 

" He is a dear and generous son, Charlotte 
Digby ! '' 

"But you cannot conceive, dear madam, how 
miserable he looked ! Do you know, I began to 
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think that he was making up his mind to run 
away ! Just then, however, they were beginning 
to stand up, for another set of quadrilles; and 
I availed myself of the opportunity, to drag him 
into the room; insisting that he should become 
my partner ! '' 

'' Did he notice her at all ? " 

" Not that I was aware of. Something, I am 
positive, had put him quite out of sorts ; though, 
as soon as the dance commenced, there was not 
any one of the gentlemen who entered into it 
with so much spirit ! But I believe, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, that, all the time, he was only 
acting — ^indeed, I was convinced of it when he 
quitted us, so abruptly. Depend upon it, some- 
thing has gone wrong I '' 

Here Mrs. LoveU rose and thoughtfully walked 
to the window ; at which she had, scarcely, stood a 
minute, when she exclaimed to her visitor, that 
Mrs. Ludlam was just crossing over, from the 
opposite side of the street. 

''She is coming to us!'' said she. "Now, 
Charlotte Digby,^^ she added, " we must contrive 
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to get everything out of her. How glad I am 
that she has taken it into her head to come ! '' 

Mrs. Ludlam was announced^ and made her 
curtsey. 

''This is an unexpected pleasure/' said Mrs. 
Lovell, as soon as the customary compUments 
were interchanged. '' I hope your beautiful charge 
is well. Upon my word, dear Mrs. Ludlam, I am 
half inclined to quarrel with you, for running 
away with her, as you did, last night ; and, then, 
without speaking a word to any one of us, to 
take yourself off, the moment you entered the 
room ! ^' 

'' I was detained, dear Mrs. LoveU, till I found 
that I should not have a moment to enjoy your 
company, myself — ^though I should, certainly, have 
paid my respects to you and Mr. Lovell, as well 
as to Mr. and Mrs. Digby, and their sweet 
daughter, here ; had I not found Miss Arnold so 
extremely indisposed, that I was compelled to 
take her instantly home.^^ 

''Is she better this morning?" asked Miss 
Digby. 
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'' Not much." 

'^ I am truly sorry to hear it ! I entertained no 
notion whatever that she was ill ! " 

''Nor 1" said Mrs. Lovell. " I am very much 
concerned about her ! What could have made her 
ill!" 

'"The heat of the room, perhaps," observed 
Miss Digby. 

'* Or the noise of the music and dancings my 
dear." remarked Mrs. Lovell. 

" Or the scent, perhaps, of Miss S wanson^s bou- 
quet," said Miss Digby. 

''Had Miss Swanson a nosegay, my dear? 
Flowers, at times, are very overpowering ? " 

" Perhaps she was overheated by dancing," said 
Miss Digby. 

"A glass of iced-cream, or a draught of cold 
water, might have disagreed with her," said Mrs. 
Lovell. "Did she take one, or the other, that 
you are aware of, my love ? " 

" No." 

"I wonder what could have been the matter 
with her ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lovell. " Do you 
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know, my dear Mrs. Ludlam?^' she added, 
addressing, at last, that lady; who, while those 
various conjectures were hazarding, betrayed, 
neither by word nor look, her ability to 
throw any light, whatsoever, upon the question 
at issue. 

'^ I do not,^^ said Mrs. Ludlam, with decision. 

How fortunate it was for Mrs. Lovell and Miss 
Digby that their dispositions were free from the 
least tincture of inquisitiveness ! 

But the jeweler^s wife knew, full well, that, 
although positive knowledge may be absent, sur- 
mise might be in the way ; and, proceeding upon 
this presumption, she, very pointedly, avowed her 
belief, that Mrs. Ludlam — ^who had taken Miss 
Arnold away with her; had her to herself, all the 
way to Clapham ; sat with her, perhaps, for half an 
hour, after they reached home ; and met her, again, 
at breakfast, next morning — might, naturally, 
entertain some notion, as to the cause of Miss 
Amold^s indisposition. 

Mrs. Ludlam replied, tvith truth, that she sus- 
pected the existence of a misunderstanding, though 
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she should not be justified^ in assigning it^ as the 
cause of what had occurred; stated the circum- 
stance^ from which she drew that inference; and, 
then^ frankly owned that she had come to town, 
for the purpose of obtaining an interview with 
Mr. George Lovell. 

" The stage I came by overtook him/^ said she. 
'^1 stopped it^ and having apprised him of my 
object^ informed him that I should wait for him — 
though, having so much the start of him, I con- 
trived to call at one or two places, before I pre- 
sented myself here.^' 

Here Mrs. Lovell and Miss Digby interchanged 
not a single look, but sundry ones ; from the ex- 
pression of which, the existence of a little disap- 
pointment might have been inferred ; were we not 
aware of the fact, that both the elder lady, and her 
younger friend, had no desire, whatsoever, that 
others should practise that habit of communica- 
tiveness, in which it was their pride to believe that 
they, themselves, never indulged. 

" I have a great mind to tell her our secret ! " 
thought Mrs. Lovell. *^ There cannot, possibly, be 
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any harm, in her learning it, from the turn which 
things have taken/' 

Her mind was made up in a moment — of course, 
not with the least idea, that confidence, upon 
one side, might produce an interchange upon the 
other. 

"1 want to speak with you, Mrs. Ludlam,'' 
said she, " drawing her chair quite close to that, 
which Mrs. Ludlam occupied. ^^ Do you know," 
she proceeded ; " do you know, Mrs. Ludlam, that 
the most difficult things — at least what we con- 
sider to be the most difficult — are sometimes those, 
which are brought about, with the very least exer- 
tion ! Are you not aware, that my son is in love 
with that sweet and good girl, whom he has placed 
under your charge ? '' 

" I may have had my thoughts, madam ; but I 
have never made any attempt to ascertain whether, 
or not, there existed any foundation for them ! " 

" I admire you for it ! ^' exclaimed Mrs. Lovell. 
" I am just such a woman, myself. If a thing is 
told me, I listen to it — of course, I can't help 
doing so ! — but, did it wait for my asking to know 
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it; wait, it miglit. Greorge is in love with her; 
and, what is more, it is love and love ! ^^ 

" They are worthy of one another ! ^^ observed 
Mrs. Ludlam ; *' and I heartily give you joy, at 
the prospect of such a union." 

'' I thank you," replied Mrs. Lovell, " and, be- 
lieve me, I do look forward to it, with joy. But, 
though man and wife are one, Mrs. Ludlam, their 
opinions, you know, may not happen to be the 
same. Had any one on earth — ^told me — ^that 
Mr. Lovell — ^my husband — would ever have given 
his consent, I should have shaken my head, Mrs. 
Ludlam; for, though Mr. Lovell is the best of 
men — the very best — ^yet, has he his prejudices — 
as who, indeed, has not ; and, I know, that he has, 
always, entertained the idea — and he is a positive 
man, when he takes an idea into his head; as 
what man is not — I say he has always entertained 
the idea, that young persons, who are blessed with 
fortune and connexions, ought always to look for 
their equals, in their partners for life." 

"It is very natural and very proper, madam, 
that he should think so." 
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"But not very scriptural^ Mrs. Ludlam/^ ob- 
served the jeweler^s wife ; drawing herself up, with 
innocent pride, at the reflection, that the mistress 
of the Clapham select establishment for young 
ladies, should stand in need of that enlighten- 
ment, in which, she herself, aboimded. " Re- 
member the Apostles,^^ she added; "remember, 
my dear Mrs. Ludlam, what they were, and 
with whom they kept company. You are aware, 
I believe, that our hearts were fixed upon a 
union, between our son and dear Charlotte Digby, 
here.^^ 

" You, yourself, told me so, dear madam ; and, 
indeed, I have reason to know that such an imder- 
standing existed, pretty generally, among the circle 
of your Mends.'' 

" It is truly amazing how things get wind ! '' 
observed Mrs. Lovell. " It would appear, as if the 
greater necessity there existed, for keeping silence ; 
the stronger, was the disposition to talk ! — with 
some people. Well, my dear Mrs. Ludlam, you 
cannot be surprised, that my son should have 
communicated his secret to me, and that my dis- 
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appointment, at the natnre of it, was the Ies% ma»- 
mach as, mv dear iliaa Digby^ 

Here Mi*s Digby, abroptlT^ drew the atten- 
tion of the good lady to a French dock, whidi 
stood on the mantel-piece, inqwiTing if it went 
regularly? 

" It does, my lore,'' replied Mrs. Lovell — ^^ Inas- 
much as, my dear Miss Digby," she resumed— 
but she was fated to endure another interruption ; 
as Miss Digby, not content with ascertaining the 
accuracy of the time-piece, was now seized with 
an irrepressible curiosity, to learn where so valu- 
able an article had been purchased ; observing that 
such things are, generally, fit for any thing, but 
their ostensible use. 

" For my part," said she, " I know that, out of 
hundreds, that I have seen, I never met with so 
many as a dozen, that were going — ^though, to be 
sure, the very best watches, and clocks will, occa- 
sionally, stop.^^ 

There was something very significant, in the 
manner of uttering the last word ; but, if any thing, 
besides the direct meaning, was intended; dear 
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Mrs. Lovell was perfectly innocent of compre- 
hending it. 

''My husband bought it in Paris/' said she; 
then, as a grey-hound, leaping the ditch, that in- 
tercepts his view of the hare ; again, in sight of it, 
with whetted spirit prosecutes the chase ; return- 
ing to the almost overtaken theme of Miss Digby's 
predilection for Mr. Trueman, she resumed — 
" Inasmuch as my dear Miss Digby^' 

''Dear Mrs. Lovell,^' interposed Miss Digby, 
hopeless of saving her secret, unless she took the 
preservation of it into her own hands, '' if you 
are determined to let Mrs. Ludlam know, how 
naughty a girl I have proved myself, in return for 
all the honour you and Mr. Lovell intended me — 
and believe me, that I fully estimated this honour 
— allow me to become the herald of my own 
default. The fact is, Mrs. Ludlam,^' she continued, 
"finding that I could not exactly make up my 
mind to marry Gteorge Lovell — ^much as I admire, 
and even regard him — ^I determined to make a 
confidant of his mother; and, accordingly, dis- 
covered to her the state of mv heart.'' 
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'' That is about the amount of all^ that I was 
going to say," said the jeweler^s wife, a little con- 
fused, as well as, perhaps, a little disappointed. 

" But, to return to my husband, dear Mrs. 
Ludlam. Knowing his determination in favour 
of a suitable match for Greorge ; and, being aware 
that Gheorge had already disposed of his affections 
— moreover, not having any objection myself to 
the choice, which my son had made ; would you 
not infer that my position was an extremely deli- 
cate and critical one ? ^' 

'^ It couldn^t have been otherwise than ewtremely 
critical and delicate ! ^' admitted Mrs. Ludlam. 

'^ I managed it to admiration, ma^am ! ^^ said 
the jeweler^s wife — ^' to' admiration! I shall tell 
you^^ 

Here Lovell half-presented himself at the door; 
but, observing that there was company, withdrew. 

" I beg your pardon, dear madam,^^ said Mrs. 
Ludlam, "but there is your son; and you will 
forgive me for just stepping after him, as I have 
something very important to speak about. Pray 
excuse me V 
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The visitor disappeared^ as she spoke ; without 
waiting to ascertain whether what she had solicited 
was accorded. 

"Well, well!^' exclaimed Mrs. Lovell, "a 
schoolmistress is a schoolmistress everywhere ! 
She treats you and me with as little ceremony, 
as if we were two of her pupils, whom she was 
leaving, to learn a task that she had set them ! — 
and just as I was going to describe to her how I 
had won Mr. Lovell over, to look, with a favour- 
able eye, on this affair ! If some people have too 
much curiosity, others have vastly too little. She 
has something very important to say to George ! 
It is all very right, that people should, at times, 
keep their minds to themselves ; but a little com- 
municativeness is so natural, my dear Charlotte, 
upon my word, I can hardly believe that it is in 
the power of a human being to exist without it ; 
or that those are proper people, who pride them- 
selves upon not practising it I Never mind, dear 
Charlotte Digby ! Depend upon it, we shall get 
every word of it out of George \'' 

Lovell had just reached the private counting- 
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house door, which opened from the hall; whei 
turning at the sound of some person, hurriedl; 
descending the stairs, he beheld Mrs. LudlanK- < 
He would, notwithstanding, have proceeded inters 
the room, had not that lady begged of him tc^ 
stop ; saying that she wished to have a few words 
of conversation with him in private ; upon which, 
he led the way, in silence, into the parlour. He 
looked so wretchedly ill, that she could not for- 
bear surveying him, for a time, with regards in 
which pity and astonishment were mingled. He 
offered her a seat, without taking one, himself j 
and stood, for upwards of a minute, without 
speaking, awaiting what she had to say. At 
length he accosted her. 

" May I beg, madam,^^ said he, " to know if 
there is anything you wish me to do for you. 
You may always command my services.'^ 

" I am sorry, Mr. Lovell,'^ she replied, " to see 
such a change in your appearance, since the morn- 
ing you did me the honour to wait upon me ; and I 
cannot but regret — ^and that, most deeply — the 
hasty and unannoimced leave that you took ; as I 
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have reason to believe that an accidental circum- 
stance^ which you witnessed, may have given rise 
to a great deal of pain ; all of which might have 
been spared, by a minute^s explanation/^ 

^'^Tis not easy to explain away facts, Mrs. 
Ludlam,^' said the young man, coldly. 

" Facts may be misconstrued, my dear young 
friend,^^ said Mrs. Ludlam, '^ and, if you will allow 
me, I shall satisfy you that such was the case, with 
reference to what occurred on that occasion." 

" Mrs. Ludlam,'^ said Lovell, " whatsoever you 
may wish to say to me, it is my duty to listen to. 
Whatsoever you may assert, I must believe — so far 
as affects your own impressions, with regard to its 
accuracy; but permit me to say that I cannot 
attach credit to the representations of those, who 
have an interest in giving, to things, an aspect 
which is contrary to that which they naturally 
bear ! Mrs. Ludlam, I shall be explicit with you. 
Perhaps I ought to have been so, at first ; and I 
plead guilty to the charge of not having wholly 
confided in you — if you are disposed to retort it ! 
I was deeply interested in that young woman — 
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most deeply^ and not less honourably; she gave 
me every reason to believe that my afifections were 
returned. She was plighted to me^ madam^ be- 
fore ever she entered under your roof! You may 
judge^ then, what my feeUngs must have been, 
when I beheld her in the act of passively listening 
to another, prostrate before her, in the attitude 
of an admirer — ^particularly, when you take into 
consideration my previous knowledge of the fact, 
that he was in the habit of being left^ day after 
day, alone with her/^ 

" No ; Mr. Lovell ! Not alone ! That was the 
first time — the only time — ^that he was left alone 
with her. Upon every previous occasion, 1 had 
made it a point to be present. The lesson was, 
certainly, given, apart from the class, but never, 
until that morning, in the absence of my supervi- 
sion. I am too particular, Mr. Lovell, about my 
pupils, to surrender them, wholly, to the care of 
masters. I have too just and anxious a sense of 
my responsibility, to do so — even were I deficient, 
which, I trust, I am not, in the gratitude that I 
owe to my friends." 
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Lovell felt rebuked ; and he showed it. Mrs. 
Ludlam perceived it^ and continued. 

" You are of opinion/^ said she, " that what you 
witnessed admitted of no other interpretation, than 
that which you put upon it. Allow me to suggest 
another; before relating which, however, I shall 
take the liberty of asking if you had, previously, 
made up your mind, with respect to the disposition 
of that interesting girl ? — if you had satisfied 
yourself, that she was, what, from first to last, 
since she came under my roof, she has proved 
herself to be— a creature perfect in truth, and as 
steadfast as she is ardent in a£Pection V 

" I thought her all you say, Mrs. Ludlam ! If 
possible, I thought her more than you say !'' 

" Pardon me, then, for observing, that, where 
beUef was so strong, you should have been slower 
to doubt!'' 

Lovell began to suspect that he had been in 
the wrong ; so forcibly, did the address, and 
tone, and look of Mrs. Ludlam avow her convic- 
tion that he was so. He dreaded, yet longed, to 
hear, farther. 
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''Now, Mr. Lovell, I come to the dififerent, 
and the true interpretation, of which, the incident 
which you beheld — and would not remain, to in- 
vestigate — admitted. Suppose the young man 
availed himself of the opportunity, which my acci- 
dental absence afforded him, to avow a passion for 
Miss Amold-Hsuppose, actuated by that sense of 
propriety which is native to her, rather than a 
thing of calculation, she, instantly, repulsed, what 
was, at once, an act of presumption, and a flagrant 
breach of duty — suppose, moreover, that, not con- 
tent with that, she saw, with instinctive quickness, 
the necessity of apprising me of the insult, that 
had been offered to my establishment, and was 
upon the wing to do so ; when he, forcibly, arrested 
her ; and, throwing himself at her feet, was awaiting 
her decision, after having implored her to screen 
his trespass." 

" Madman !" exclaimed Lovell, almost frantic- 
ally, " what have I done ! " 

''Lacerated the most sensitive, devoted, and 
faithful heart, that ever throbbed in a female 
bosom ! " added Mrs. Ludlam. 
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"Why did you inform her of my rashness, 
madam ?" 

" I was hardly aware of it myself/^ rejoined Mrs. 
Ludlam. " I had only a vague suspicion of it ; and, 
even that suspicion, I kept to myself ! She never 
knew that you had called. The knowledge of 
having incurred your displeasure must have been 
communicated to her by yourself. Something 
must have occurred, upon your part, last night. I 
dressed her for the party, glowing and bright with 
pleasure — I doubt not, at the prospect of meeting 
you there ! I called for her, and foimd her little 
better than dead ! She had scarcely strength 
enough to pass, with my assistance, from the ball- 
room to the carriage, that I brought for her ; with 
diflBculty, the servant and I, between us, helped 
her into it; and she wept, upon my bosom, from the 
moment I left Mr. Digby^s door, tiU I stopped at 
my own. Did you speak to her, last night V 

" No r 

" Did you make any advances to her ?^^ 

"None!'' 

" Did you look at her ?'' 
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" Once !— Oh ! that I could recal that look V' 
" Would that you had never given it ! I can 
see that look^ Mr. Lovell ! — I can see it ! I can 
comprehend what it was — I can account for its 
effects^ inferring the avoidance that preceded it — 
it blasted her ! But she is faithful to you I Oh ! 
how faithful ! Too faithfiil^ I am ahnost tempted 
to say ! She uttered no reproach ! Your love as 
well as your detestation — ^for I must Suppose that 
you betrayed, and that most unequivocally, the ex- 
istence of some such feeling — are alike locked up, 
in her generous heart, with, perhaps, unparalleled 
fidelity! But, though she can bear, she cannot 
stoop ! She cannot receive favours at the hand, 
that has spumed her ! Pardon me, if I cannot 
spare you! She has resolved upon quitting my 
establishment ; and, when I told her, this morning, 
that I was coming to town ; she extorted a promise 
fi'om me, that I would apply to some agent, with 
the view of procuring a situation for her/' 

Lovell stood, for some moments, as if he had 
lost the command of his faculties ; then, suddenly 
rousing himself,he darted towards the window-seat, 
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for his hat, which happened to be lying there. 
He then approached Mrs. Ludlam, and wrung 
her hand, in silence ; evidently endeavouring, but 
in vain, to give utterance to something, which he 
wished to say. At last, half suffocated by his 
emotions, he exclaimed — '' I shall fly to her," and 
turned to go — when the door was opened, by his 
father ; close behind whom, followed Mrs. Lovell 
and Miss Digby — dismay depicted in their coun- 
tenances. Lovell, recalled to recollection, by the 
looks of his father — the unquestionable heralds 
of some disastrous incident — and recurring to 
what had passed between them in the morning, 
inquired, hurriedly, if anything had happened 
respecting the jewels that had taken him to 
Clapham. 

" Jewels ? " inquired the old man, with a vacant, 
yet astonished look. " Oh ! yes ! They are gone, 
my boy ! — gone ! and their match, they have not 
left behind them ! Your mother has told me your 
secret, George, and I learned it, with heartfelt 
pleasure ! I determined to make you happy, and, 
resolving to lose no time about it, I was on my 
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way to Clapham^ with the intention of bringing 
her home to you — She is gone ! *' 

" Gone I" exclaimed Mrs. Ludlam — for Lovell 
had no power to speak. 

" Yes !^^ replied the jeweler. " Her father has 
found her out ; and, without leaving any clue — 
at least, so far as any of your people could inform 
me — she left the house, along with him, about a 
quarter of an hour before I arrived there.^' 

A dull, half-smothered, sound issued from the 
young man^s throat. He attempted to move, but 
staggered. He had fallen, had not the jeweler 
rushed towards him, and caught him in his arms ! 
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